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STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF HAGGAI 


(Continued from Vol. II—No. 4) 


IV. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE ORACLES 


It is clear from the book of Haggai.that the compiler believed 
that the impetus to rebuild the Temple came from the prophet, and 
if the same compiler or “ circle ” was responsible for Zechariah i-viii 
as well, then he attributed this impetus to both prophets, dating 
them together in or about the year 520 B.c. This is also the view 
of the Chronicler in Ezra v, 1, where an abbreviated reference 
indicates knowledge of the traditions of the books of Haggai and 
Zechariah, though no actual words of the prophets are recorded 
there. No differences of emphasis is to be discovered between the 
Chronicler’s account and that of the prophetic books in this par- 
ticular. The words in Ezra v, 2: “ With them were the prophets of 
God, helping them,” do not in any way suggest that the real impetus 
came from Zerubbabel or Joshua rather than from the prophets. 
What difference there is arises out of statements in earlier passages 
in Ezra that the building had been broken off for some 16 to 17 
years because of opposition. Of this Haggai and Zechariah say 
nothing. - That worship had been offered before 520 on the site of 
the Temple is clear. Evidence is available to show that offerings 
were brought during the Exile itself, and if so, then a priesthood 
of some kind must surely have been available.? Nothing in either 
Haggai or Zechariah goes against this directly. The references in 
Haggai to the placing of “stone on stone” (ii, 15) and to the 
founding of the Temple (ii, 18) need not exclude the possibility that 
some beginning was made earlier, though they do not make it appear 
probable that much was done. It is likely that the Chronicler has 
written back into the first days of the Return events which only 
happened later; yet it is not impossible that some activity by local 
inhabitants (rather perhaps than by returned exiles) may have 


L, Cé. Jer. xii, Sf. 


be Ge Aac We cu, Post-exilic Judaism, Edinburgh, 1935, pp. 67ff., on this 
subject. Ai) 
3 Perhaps because of his understanding of the statements in Hag. ii. 
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marked the change over to Persian rule, and the known tolerance 
of Cyrus for other gods. Cyrus claimed to have returned the gods 
to their own places; why should not this have had its effects in 
Jerusalem, even if as yet few if any of the exiles actually came 
back ?! . 

The compiler of Haggai was not in the first place concerned 
to write history. His obvious sympathies with the rebuilding of the 
Temple are, however, akin to those of the Chronicler. Had he 
perhaps an apologetic purpose in mind, which influenced his 
selection of material and his arrangement of it? If we associate 
him in some measure with the Chronicler’s period,” it is possible 
that he shared the aims of this other apologist. The Chronicler 
was concerned, among other things, with justifying the worship 
and order of the Temple. Were there perhaps jn his day critics of 
that order, from within the community or from without? If we 
date the Chronicler somewhere about the fourth century, might we 
not see the rival claims of another sanctuary as a possible reason 
for this particular emphasis? May not Nehemiah and Ezra by 
their policy have hardened an antagonism already felt between Jews | 
and Samaritans? That the Chronicler directed some part of his 
work at discrediting the north has been pointed out by several 
scholars,’ and it is less than two centuries later that we find Ben 
Sira referring to “ the foolish nation which dwells in Sichem.”* 

If we see the compiler of Haggai working against the back- 
ground of the post-exilic period with its attendant problems, we 
may be able to understand his motives. He claims, by his selection 
of material, that the Temple of Jerusalem was refounded and 
rebuilt at the instigation of the prophets of God. He claims that 
the leaders, political and religious, and the “remnant” of the 


1 Cf. Noru, Geschichte Israels, Gottingen, 1950, pp. 266ff. The passage 
Hagg. ii, 15-19, might itself be held to afford some evidence for a refounding of 
the Temple at an earlier period than 520 (cf. Ezra iii, 8ff. dated in the second 
year of the return, i.e., 536). This tradition in Ezra has usually been explained as 
a transference back of the events of 520, and certainly the names mentioned would 
be wrong at that earlier date. But if a historical basis for the tradition—namely 

. that the foundation was originally laid in 536—were forthcoming, then this passage 
in Haggai takes on a slightly different meaning. ‘“‘ Look back” says Haggai, 
“when as yet stone was not laid upon stone in the Temple, you were in evil 
case. . . . Look back, from the time even of the foundation, conditions were no 
better. But from to-day, I will bless you.” (Hagg. ii, 15-19 briefly paraphrased.) 
The evidence is insufficient to enable us to choose this alternative, but it is surely 
not completely excluded. Much depends upon the meaning of Hagg. ii, 19 and 
the interpretation of the two phrases ‘“ stone upon stone”’ and ‘‘ was founded.” 
Was Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction so systematic as to necessitate a new foundation 
stone ? This is implied by the Ezra passage, and presumably also by Haggai’s 
words. Hagg. i, on the other hand, speaks of hewing wood for the rebuilding, 
and does not mention laying stones. 

2 Cf. BLOOMHARDT’S comparison above. 


3 Cf. BENTZEN, Introduction ii, 215. Norn, Ueberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien, Halle. 1943; I, 216. Torrey, Ezra Studies, 1910, 208f. ENGNELL, Gamla 
testamentet, I, 256, n. 2. 
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people responded.! He claims that God gave the assurance of His 
presence and the working of His spirit in the midst of the people 
engaged on rebuilding. They need have no fear. He claims that 
this rebuilt Temple is to have greater glory than the former Temple. 
He claims, at the very end of the book, that God had chosen 
Zerubbabel as his special executive officer, his “signet,” in a 
passage which certainly has other important meanings.2 He claims 
also—and here is perhaps a solution to the dilemma created by 
ii, 11-14—that the oracles of Haggai themselves prove that God 
had rejected as unclean the worship and life of another community, 
the Samaritans. 

This final point needs justification. Not that we need to 
repeat here the arguments which have been used to prove that this 
passage refers to the Samaritans.2 Nor do we need to reject the 
older views of the passage as completely wrong. The problem is 
one rather of the exegesis of a prophetic oracle by a later generation, 
whereas the original intention may well have been different. But 
before we turn to the discussion of this particular oracle, it may 
be convenient to look at the contents of all the oracles in the light 
of the statements made in the previous paragraph. 

It has already been hinted that we may have two oracles in 
the opening verses of Haggai, representing either parallel trans- 
missions of one original saying, or two oracles on the same subject 
uttered on different occasions.4 The division into i, 2, 4-8 and 
i, 9-11 follows in part the suggestions of Eissfeldt,5 who, however, 
also separates vv, 5 and 7 and links v, 7 with 9-11. But it is possible 
to regard these verses as a refrain, such as may also be found in 
ii, 15-19. 

These two oracles are followed by a passage of historical 
comment which has already been discussed, and the examination 
already made of these two passages i, 12-14 and ii, 3-5 leads to some 
possible conclusions as to the nature and arrangement of the 


1 The word she’erith occurs only in the prose introductions (i, 12, 14; ii, 2). 
Its significance therefore is to be sought rather in the usage of the compiler than 
in the words of the prophet himself. The suggestion that it expresses a view of 
the returning exiles as the members of an eschatological community (cf. Horst, 
p. 201: ‘‘ Volk der Heilszeit ’) sheds a very interesting light on the conception 
of the exiles as the true transmitters of the faith of ancient Israel, a conception 
based possibly on such passages as Jer. xxiv and xxix. Haggai uses in the oracles 
the phrase ‘am ha’ares (ii, 4). (ROTHSTEIN, Juden und Samaritaner, interprets the 
phrase in Ezra iv, 1ff. as referring in the main to the Samaritans. But how can 
this be true of Hagg. ii, 4?) It is surely gratuitous to emend this phrase (as 
Proxscu does) in order to conform with the usage of the introductory passages. 
The phrase need not be a technical term here, but may merely-express the idea of 
the generality of the people, as contrasted with their leaders. ; 

2 It is probable that, as in Zech. i-viii, the figure of Joshua has been given 
a greater prominence than he originally enjoyed because of the compiler’s own 
background, so also to a more limited extent in Haggai Joshua’s place has been 
stressed. Cf. BLOOMHARDT, op. cit., p. 166, referring to S. A. Cook, Aaron in 
Encycl. Brit., ed. 11, I, col. 4a. 3 Cf. ROTHSTEIN, BRowNnegE, Horst. 

4 Hardly on the same day as Horst suggests (op. cit., p. 199). . 

5 Einleitung, Tiibingen, 1934, p. 478. A small point of distinction between 
the wording of the two oracles may be noted in the use of ne’um in v, 9, found 
also elsewhere in Haggai, but not in the first oracle. 
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material of the opening part of the book. The two initial oracles 
have as their main point the summons to the leaders and people to 
rebuild. They both contain indications of natural disasters, the 
first less clearly, but the second pointing to the judgment of drought, 
as well as to the failure of the harvest already experienced. We 
may like to think of the prophet uttering a second word of warning 
because the first was not heeded, or we may see in them two variant 
versions of one original saying. 

These two, whatever their exact. relationship to each other, 
are followed by a further oracle, now embedded in ii, 4-5 in its 
_fuller form, calling for courage on the part of leaders and people, 
“and the assurance of YHWH’s presence, so that they need not fear 
if once they set themselves to the task of rebuilding. This word of 
assurance was perhaps originally set in the historical material which 
points to the hearing of Haggai’s words and the fear they inspired, 
and which goes on to say that the result of the exhortation and 
promise was that the leaders and people were inspired to set them- 
selves to the work (i, 14). The displacement of the oracle to its 
present position in ii, 4-5 may be due either to an accidental 
dislocation in the text, or it is possible that the compiler at first 
put the same oracle in both contexts, stressing the word of assurance, 
and later the bulk of it was omitted from the passage i, 12-14. 

All this material is concerned with the prophet’s call to rebuild, 
laying his emphasis on the connection between a derelict Temple 
and the natural disasters which have fallen upon the community, 
and pointing to the corollary that blessings, even the blessings of an 
age of salvation, will follow on the rebuilding of the Temple. Their 
choice for inclusion by the compiler may have depended in some 
measure upon his sharing with the Chronicler in that love of the 
Temple and its worship and order which is characteristic of the 
books of Chronicles. The assurance of the close connection 
between the Temple and material blessings may well have been one 
by which he hoped to defend the existing order against such critics 
of its presuppositions as he may have had to contend with in his 
generation. That critics existed may be seen on the theological 
level in the books of Job and Ecclesiastes. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that there were some, and these not only in the 
Samaritan community, who were not happy about the prerogatives 
and claims of the Jerusalem cultus. The connection between the 
Temple and the Messianic age is one which can be traced back 
to Ezekiel’ where the placing of the “ Messianic ” wars in chapters 
XXXVill-xxxix is a preliminary to the detailed plans for rebuilding. 
If those chapters were originally in that position, then it may be 
that Haggai was influenced by that kind of thought, and that his 
stress on rebuilding was due to his belief that the Temple and 
the Messianic age belong together. If that part of the book of 


1 Cf. S. Fiscu, Ezekiel (Soncino Books of the Bible), London, 1950, p. Xi. 
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Ezekiel has been arranged at a later period, as would seem perhaps 
more probable, then that arrangement, as well as the present 
arrangement of the opening chapter of Haggai, may represent a 
development of later thought. In any case it is probable that 
Ezekiel’s concern with the rebuilding of the Temple, a concern 
which is natural in the exilic period ; and the interest of Haggai and 
Zachariah in the rebuilding, even if not fully expressive of the later 
developments of such thought, represent the beginnings of a kind 
of speculation about the Messianic age which is rather different from 
that of the apocalyptic writers. In these too the Temple does, 
however, often take a very prominent place. 

The oracle which follows in ii, 6-9 has already been touched 
on, and its possible connection with similar controversial material 
noted. Clearly we must beware of finding controversy where there 
is no evidence of any. It may be that other considerations induced 
the compiler to preserve this word from the past. It may well 
already have acquired a certain “ proverbial” character, for its 
tendency is one which would very naturally lead to its preservation 
among those who looked to the future glory of Jerusalem and Judah. 

In ii, 11b-14 we have the oracle which has occasioned more 
diverse comments than any other in the book. A suggestion of the 
solution here proposed has already been made. An original oracle 
—concerned with the defiled condition of people and sanctuary, 
and thus closely linked in thought with the oracles of chapter i— 
has been re-interpreted to refer to the claims of the Samaritan com- 
munity. The evidence which has suggested this view must now be 
examined. 

In ii, 14 the terms ha‘am hazzeh, haggoy hazzeh are in parallel 
in a poetic phrase, and therefore may be taken as referring to the 
same group.! The phrase ha‘am hazzeh is used also in i, 2. Now 
a prophet need not be quite consistent in his usage of words, and 
may sometimes use the same phrase in different senses, but if we 
accept Haggai as the originator of the two oracles, then it is 
probable that his reference was in each case to the same community. 
At least the burden of proof must rest with those who wish to 
find a different meaning for the phrase in the two contexts. He 
refers to the same community in ii, 4 as ‘am ha’ares_ This is the 
local community, with no clear division indicated between the 
returned exiles and the survivors in Judah of the exilic period. 
Haggai’s meaning is, therefore, that the defilement of people and 
sanctuary react upon one another, and that a complete renewal is 
needed. With true prophetic genius he points out that just as 
holiness cannot automatically infect an unclean person or object, 
so the condition of the whole people needs altering. At present, 
the defiled sanctuary and its offerings merely spread evil. The 
implication would seem to be that even the rebuilt sanctuary cannot 


1 This against WELCH, Post-exilic Judaism, p. 169. 
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of itself alter the nature of the people’s life, though it is clear that 
Haggai regarded it as a necessary accessory of new life. Haggai 
here, it would seem, if we are not reading too much into a very brief 
phrase, expresses the view which is to be found in Jeremiah in 
chapters vii and xxvi, that the existence of the Temple is in itself 
no guarantee of purity of life or immunity from judgment. Haggai 
elsewhere expresses the desirability that the Temple should be 
rebuilt ; here he goes a stage further and hints that much more than 
this is needed. 

If this or a similar interpretation’ is correct for the oracle in 
its original setting, then we may look to see if it is possible to 
discover its meaning to the generation of the compiler of the book. 
The phrase ha‘am hazzeh, haggoy hazzeh may not. have retained 
only the simple meaning with which Haggai employs it. It may 
also, side by side with this, have developed something of a technical 
meaning. We may see precisely this happening with that other 
phrase which is found in Haggai (ii, 4) ‘am ha’ares, a phrase which 
has a very complex history, as we may see from its use in various 
contexts in the Old Testament, and which ultimately developed a 
special technical sense. Similarly when Ben Sira uses haggoy 
(i, 26) he thinks of the Samaritans. It is unlikely that he originated 
the appellation. During the period between Haggai and Ben Sira 
a technical usage may have been developing, which gave the 
occasion for using Haggai’s oracle with a sense different from that 
in which he used it. If in the generation of the compiler it was 
usual to refer to the Samaritans as haggoy hazzeh or as goy nabhal 
haddar bishekhem (Ben Sira, 1, 26), then Haggai’s oracle would 
have seemed to have a special relevance and would enable the 
compiler to stress a point which, like the Chronicler, he was glad 
to make—that the Samaritans’ claims were to be rejected.! 

It might be argued that the compiler ought to have made the 
matter plainer by stating exactly how he did intend this old oracle 
to be interpreted by its later readers. He might have inserted a 
little note to the effect that we are to understand the reference as 
being to the Samaritans, just as a note seems to have been inserted 
to make clear a reference in Isaiah xxiii, 13. But why should we 
expect this? Our generation may know that the phrase “It’s that 
man again” has a precise reference, which a commentator some 
centuries hence may be quite unable to discover. To the con- 
temporaries of the Chronicler it may well have been perfectly plain 
that this oracle of Haggai’s had a relevance which made it a 
valuable weapon in contemporary controversy. 

Chapter ii, 15-19 contains a further oracle which appears 
mainly concerned with the condition of the people in relation to 
the rebuilding of the Temple. Some comments on this have already 


_1 I am indebted to Mr. S. TaLMon (until recently Lector in Hebrew at Leeds 
Dniery) for pointing out this possibility of technical usage existing alongside 
the normal. 
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been made. Textually it presents a number of problems which 
relate to its interpretation. 

_ V. 17 has often been regarded as a gloss based on Amos iv. 9.! 
It is true that the wording is very similar, and probable that the 
source of these words is to be found in the Amos passage, but in 
view of the variations from the Amos text and the fact that the 
words in their present form fit well here, it would appear most 
likely that Haggai himself adapted, consciously or unconsciously, 
words which were familiar to him.? 

V. 18 contains one obvious gloss, the phrase giving the date. 
This has already been compared with i, 15a, which may also be an 
addition, perhaps after the time of the compilation of the book, 
designed to give a little more historical information. The following 
phrase lemin hayyom . . . lebhabhkhem is surely integral to the 
oracle as it would appear to be parallel to the similar phrase in v. 
15 mitterem...neum YHWH. 

V. 16 appears to be in some disorder though the sense is clear 
enough and whatever solution we may find to the textual problems 
does not affect the interpretation. 

The main difficulties in the oracle arise out of the interpretation 
of the phrase with which it opens in v. 15 and which is repeated 
in v. 18: min hayyom hazzeh uma'‘lah. If this is the relic of an 
old poetic refrain, then the meaning must surely be the same in each 
verse. If the phrase means: Look backwards,‘ then both parts 
of the oracle presumably describe the previous condition of the 
people, and the rather negative-sounding words of v. 19 contain not 
a promise but a warning. Admittedly v. 19 is very difficult to 
translate and explain, but its final phrase suggests that it ought 
really to be hopeful in tone. More natural is the opposite transla- 
tion: Look forwards with the word lemin in v. 18 indicating the 
point of time in the past from which the hearers’ thoughts were to 
go forwards. The oracle then contrasts the misfortunes of the past 
with the blessings of the future. 

The final oracle deals with the special position of privilege 
accorded to Zerubbabel. Its original meaning involves questions 
concerning the prophet Haggai and his attitude to political events. 


1 For example by Horst. y 

2 BLOOMHARDT, op. cit., p. 171 rejects the verse on the ground that it men- 
tions grain diseases due to excessive moisture whereas the genuine words of 
Haggai refer to drought. (Cf. i, 10f.) This is a rather literalistic comment. The 
text of the verse is suspect in the phrase: we’eyn ’ethkhem ’elay. 

3 We should expect the phrases: bo’ ’el-‘aremath ‘esrim wehayethah ‘asarah 
(reading the infinitive absolute for the perfect ba’) to be balanced by the following 
phrase. This, however, appears to be overloaded. If purah really means the 
same as yeqebh (cf. Horst, MITCHELL), then we might explain yegebh as a gloss 
on the rarer word; ba’ ’el may have been repeated from the previous line. The 
addition of the preposition min to purah is favoured by a number of authorities 
(cf. MITCHELL, who rejects it). Thus we should get: lahsoph hamishshim mippurah 
wehayethah ‘esrim. These two lines appear to be in ginah rhythm. f 

4 So Brown-Driver-Briccs, Hebr. Lex., 751b. BLOOMHARDT, op. Cit., 

ally PAs 
Ve 5 Cf. MITCHELL, op. cit., pp. 71f, L. E. BROWNE, op. cit., p. 58. 
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This point is discussed below. The place of the oracle in the 
compiler’s collection may well be due to the continued prevalence 
of Messianic speculation enshrined to some extent in old prophecies 
which had as yet seen no adequate fulfilment. The New Testament 
use of such older prophecy may be seen as a development of an 
earlier stage of re-interpretation of such material, in the light of the 
non-fulfilment of prophecy and the needs of succeeding generations. 

In all this discussion of the prophecies, the danger of attempting 
thus to trace both the original intention of the prophet and the 
particular purpose of a later compiler is apparent. The point may 
be reiterated, that we can only guess at the compiler’s intentions, 
especially where the material available is limited in extent, and 
we must beware of ascribing too much to controversy, and too little 
to the sanctity which attaches to prophetic, and other, sayings of 
revered antiquity. 

We need not accept the whole of Torrey’s radical views of 
post-exilic religious history! in order to recognise the underlying 
truth in it that such controversy as did undoubtedly exist between 
Jews and Samaritans (and probably other groups) would very 
naturally influence, consciously or unconsciously, both the selection 
of material from the past and the writing of its history. This means 
that though the oracles of Haggai were not merely put together 
for an apologetic purpose, such a purpose cannot-be excluded. The 
compiler has selected and arranged material which is of value in 
itself, in such a way as to direct attention to certain points of 
importance to his own generation. (Can anyone make a selection 
of hymns or of poetry for his own generation without in some way 
revealing its interests and needs?) Like other Old Testament 
collections, the book of Haggai reveals the hand of the editor, but 
it reveals also the underlying vitality of the prophetic word, shining 
through the editing and having a lasting meaning. 

The compiler has made his selection, but it is a selection 
made from material which has already in a sense proved its worth. 
Just as one may seek for the explanation of the absorption into 
later compilations of ancient historical and religious traditions 
(as, for example, in the Pentateuch), even though these traditions 
are sometimes contradictory in detail, because they carry within 
themselves their own “canonicity,” in the sense that they are 
already valid as religious or cultic literature ;? so one may find 
that the oracles of Haggai, which had an initial significance for the 
period in which they were uttered, have been preserved, not as 
dead letters from the past but as genuine “words of the Lord ” 
which have proved themselves and can therefore have a validity 
in other periods of history than their own. They make their 
Sar to the needs of a later day, and may still continue 
to do so. 


1 Cf. Pseudo-Ezekiel, pp. 102ff. 2 Cf. Bentzen, Introduction, II, pp. 77ff. 
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The consideration of the compiler leads us back to the prophet. 
The oracles, freed from their present exact dating and arrangement, 
remain significant. We need not be tied in our interpretation to 
the present order, though this reveals something of their use at 
another period. We may also let each oracle speak for itself. 
Such a passage as ii, 15-19, with its many internal problems, is to 
be evaluated neither in accordance with the date in ii, 10, nor 
placed elsewhere in the collection and evaluated in terms of the 
date of the harvest or the date of the ripening of the different fruits 
mentioned.' Its original context we can hardly determine. But 
we may recognise it as a word of encouragement in a time of 
despondency, and such a word, if it bear the authentic stamp of 
prophecy, is never likely to come amiss. It will reveal something 
of the prophet himself, and it will reveal, within the limitations 
which attend prophecy, something of the will of God. It is with 
such relevance and power that all the prophets spoke, and continue 
to speak, and among them we number Haggai. 


V. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HAGGAI 


The natural reaction to anyone who takes an interest in the 
writings of Haggai is a comment on the jejune character of his 
work. Human nature being what it is, the desire to defend the 
cause of one who is thus rather despised among the prophets may 
lead to an exaggeration of his merits and importance. Two points 
may therefore be made at the outset of these brief comments on 
Haggai’s significance. First, that when all has been said, it 
undoubtedly remains true that Haggai is a lesser character, so far 
as we may judge from the evidence, than such men as Amos, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. The very limitations of the evidence provide a 
negative indication of this, since the fact that so much more has 
been preserved of traditions about certain other prophets suggests 
the much wider influence of their prophecies. It would be foolish 
to claim more for Haggai, yet it may still be true that he has a 
distinctive word to his own generation. Secondly, it is clear that 
no full and final judgment can be made on Haggai without detailed 
reference to his contemporary Zechariah. If these studies have 
largely ignored Zechariah i-vili, it is not because the importance of 
this cross-reference is underestimated. It is rather that there is 
some value in trying to see Haggai by himself, instead of as one 
of a pair of somewhat unevenly balanced twins. It may be that 
Haggai and Zechariah both gave essentially the same message. 
But whether this is so can only be discovered by an examination 
of them separately in the first place. They are associated with 
each other by the Chronicler, and we may judge that their work 
was on similar lines. But this does not necessarily imply identity 


1 Cf. L. E. Browne, op. cit., pp. 58f. : , © 
2 Cf. WEISER, Einleitung, Gottingen, 1949, p. 200: Haggai as “ Epigone. 
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of message, and much cross-reference may obscure differences. 
Neither refers to the other, though this need not surprise us when 
we find that Ezekiel and Jeremiah appear to be ignorant of each 
other’s existence. With the same general intentions, Haggai and 
Zechariah may yet have had differences of emphasis which it 
would be useful to discover. 

Directly opposite opinions have been expressed as to the real 
content of Haggai’s message. He has been judged to be a political 
schemer and a religious quietist, and it will be useful to examine 
both judgments as presented by particular scholars. 

On the one hand we may cite Bloomhardt.! He describes 
Haggai as a layman interested in the restoration of political indepen- 
dence.2_ The rebuilding of the Temple was advocated for political 
reasons. The phrase “throne of kingdoms” ,in ii, 22 is a clear 
reference to the dominion of the Persian empire. The whole oracle, 
ii, 21-23, breathes a spirit of revolution’; ii, 6 refers not to a 
physical catastrophe but to a religious and political upheaval in 
which battles are to be fought on land and sea. 

Such an interpretation is too reminiscent of a formerly popular 
style of exegesis of the Psalms, in which exact historical back- 
grounds are discovered, for it to be acceptable to-day. In particular 
the allusion found to sea and land warfare in ii, 6 is obviously far 
from being the correct interpretation of the passage. The distortion 
of the meaning must not however obscure a certain underlying truth 
in Bloomhardt’s contentions. If the traditional dating of Haggai 
is correct—and we have no adequate reason for placing Haggai 
in another historical setting altogether—then he prophesied against 
the background of the uncertainties at the accession of Darius I. 
“We are not bound to describe Haggai as a political schemer because 
we may consider that he has been influenced in his prophecy by 
the conditions which prevailed at that time. 

The opposite view—that he was a religious quietist—is main- 
tained with great persuasiveness by Bentzen in a useful article on 
the period in general.» It has very generally been felt that the 
silence of tradition concerning the fate of Zerubbabel is an argument 
in favour of believing that he had or developed political aspirations 
uncongenial to his Persian overlords. Bentzen points out very 
rightly that if Zerubbabel did rebel, then it is_surprising to find 


1 Cf. the article already cited. 

Z2VOP SCs, Del OAs 

3 Op. cit., pp. 166f. 

4 Op. cit., p. 170. Similar views to. those of BLOOMHARDT are expressed by 
VON GaLL in Basileia tou theou (describing the events as a “ ganz gewohnlicher 
Putschversuch ”’), by SELLIN-KITTEL, who regard Zech. ii, 5, iv, 6, as protests 
against Zerubbabel’s political aspirations, and HG iscHEr who thinks that 
Zerubbabel resisted the wild dreams of the prophets. These references are taken 
from BENTZEN’S article cited below. 

5 Quelques remarques sur le mouvement messianique parmi les Juifs aux 
environs de lan 520 avant Jesus Christ, in Revue d’histoire et de Dhilosophie 
religieuses, x (1930), Strasbourg, pp. 493-503. 
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that in 517, when the rebellion of Egypt was put down,! Zerubbabel 
was apparently completing the Temple undisturbed. The Persians 
evidently did not consider it necessary to take action against him. 
We may add as a secondary consideration in support of this 
argument that Zerubbabel appears in tradition elsewhere, in the 
apocryphal I Esdras as the hero of an old story. This hardly 
proves anything one way or the other, except that we should 
hardly have expected such a tradition to attach itself to Zerubbabel 
if he had fallen a victim to Persian vengeance. Some indication of 
his fate might be expected. 

Bentzen points out that Haggai does not speak of popular 
rebellion but of YHW4H’s intervention Zechariah too denies 
that warfare is the way to the Messianic kingdom (iv, 6) and 
protests against the rebuilding of the walls (ii, 4f.). In other words, 
these two prophets represent the continuation of a feature of 
prophecy, to be found also in Isaiah and elsewhere, that the true 
hope for Israel lies in quietness and confidence.*> Bentzen points 
out the way in which this prophetic ideal has been expressed as 
if it were actual history by the Chronicler in his descriptions of 
battles. He contends that the prophets Haggai and Zechariah see 
in the re-establishing of order in the empire (Zech. i) the promise 
that the Messianic age will come without force, in the power of 
YHWH himself. é 

This second view of Haggai has more to commend it than 
the first, and if a choice must be made would better accord with 
our understanding of Old Testament prophecy than to see him in 
purely political terms. There are, however, one or two inadequacies 
in the presentation as regards Haggai. While such a view can with 
good reason be maintained for Zechariah, it is less clear that the 
evidence of Haggai is conclusive. Zechariah refers to the re-estab- 
lishing of peace in the empire ; Haggai does not. In fact he refers 
to upheavals, which might suggest a slightly earlier date than that 
given by the actual dates in the book. Zechariah makes very plain 
his rejection of the pleas, no doubt put forward. by a section of the 
people, for the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem.® No reference 
is made to this in Haggai at all.- The argument would be difficult 
to sustain if we only had the evidence of Haggai. 

It is not casting any discredit upon Haggai as a prophet to 
suggest that he was influenced by political events.? The upheavals 
of 522-521 would naturally evoke speculation of a political and 


1 Cf. Camb. Anc. Hist. iv (1926), p. 181. | 

2 Cf. Zech. vi, 9ff. (which probably originally referred to Zerubbabel); 
iv, 9f. WELCH, Post-exilic Judaism, p. 124. Kitret, Geschichte, III, 2, p. 475. 

3/1 -Esd,p ait; dv,t5; : a, 

4 Cf. ii, 6, where the root ra‘ash appears as in Ezek, xxxviii, 19. Z 

5 BENTZEN cites Is. vii, 9; viii, 5; xxx, 15; xxxi, 1-3; Hos. xiv, 3; Jer. xvii, 
5-7 and compares also Deut. vii, 17f.; xvii, 14-20; and Pss. xx, 7-9, cxxvii. 

6 We may compare Is. Ixii, 6 as BENTZEN does (p. 497). 

7 Cf. Horst, op. cit., p. 196. 
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religious nature. It is questionable whether we can ever adequately 
separate the two.! Even if the struggles of Darius for the throne 
were over before Haggai prophesied, he may still have been 
influenced by the feelings of uncertainty evoked by those years.” 
“We may perhaps also need to make allowance when we consider 
both Haggai and Zechariah for the possibility that the presentation 
of their prophecies as we now have it has been influenced by such 
ideals as the Chronicler professed of a pacifist and quietist kind. 

It is nevertheless clear that Haggai’s main interest was not in 
the political upheavals but in their relationship to the struggles of 
his own people, and the belief which he evidently held that hopes 
of the future must be linked to the rebuilding of the Temple, and » 
that Zerubbabel was YHWH’s executive officer appointed for that 
purpose. The true hope of Israel lies in the power and purpose 
of YHWH, and it is in His activity, not in political manceuvres, that 
men’s trust must be placed. One group of oracles in Haggai deals _ 
with the present condition of the people and its causes (i, 2, 4-8; 
i, 9-11; ii, 11-14; ii, 15-19). Another group deals with the assurance 
of divine presence and intervention (ii, 4-5, cf. i, 13; 11, 6-9; 11, 21-23). 
Haggai’s essential message is that the link between these two is to 
be found in the Temple. Rebuilding the Temple is the human 
response to divine initiative. ; 

The significance of Haggai may be briefly ‘indicated in the 
light of what has been said: 

(1) We do well to realise as fully as we can the prevailing 
conditions in Judah. Whatever had been the course of events there 
during the exilic period, however much of rebuilding and restoration 
had taken place during those 5O years and more since the fall of 
the city, conditions were still undoubtedly bad.2 If some had 
found prosperity—and no community lacks those who do well 
in periods of general depression—and lived in their “ panelled 
houses,”* the majority were like the poor wage-earner whose money 
is depreciated by the time he brings it home because of rises in the 
cost of living. Such a community needed a word both of judgment 
and of encouragement. Haggai gives that word. A concentration ‘ 
on right values and the assurance of divine presence and help 
would serve to revive hopes and lead to the rebuilding, both of 
the Temple and of community life, which Haggai desired. 

(2) There seems no reasonable doubt that Haggai viewed 


1 Of. for example, the reform of Josiah, where political and religious motives 
are clearly interwoven. 

f. NotuH, Geschichte Israels, 1950, pp. 268f. 

3 Cf. Notu, Geschichte Israels, pp. 251ff.; Wetcu, Post-exilic Judaism, 
pp. 67ff. Cf. also ALBRIGHT, Archeology of Palestine, 1949, pp. 140f, who 
claims that archeological evidence points to a long period of devastation in Judah. 

4 Or “cieled houses.” I cannot help a preference for the rendering 
“panelled ”’ (cf. Jer. xxii, 14; I Kings vii, 3, 7) which lays stress on the devotion 
to selfish interests rather than to the Temple. ‘‘ Cieled’’ points to the contrast 
ieee the houses of the community which are roofed, and the Temple which is 
roofless. 
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history eschatologically, as did other prophets. For him the age 
in which he lived was not just part of an historical sequence ; it was 
in a very real sense the scene of divine activity, and the future, 
the immediate future in fact, held great possibilities because of 
the promise and hope of divine intervention. Using terminology 
which may have been familiar already, against a background of 
the upheavals of the years 522-521, he speaks with confidence of 
the coming of a new age. Prophecy is here issuing in apocalyptic. 
The experiences perhaps of previous prophets! and the effects of 
the exilic period lead to a greater stress on divine power. This 
is not new, for the idea of divine intervention is to be found in 
the earlier prophets. It is now given an added emphasis, paving the 
way for that ultimate expression of pessimism and hope in the 
apocalyptic writings of the second century B.c. 4 

(3) Haggai’s work led to the rebuilding of the Temple. Our 
modern feelings may be less sympathetic to this than to the more 
“spiritual”? aims of other prophets. -Seeing a longer period of 
history, we may claim that the rebuilding of the Temple could 
no more guarantee the obedience and faithfulness of the people 
than could any earlier political or religious organisation. Haggai 
himself would probably have admitted the same. But we do well 
to recognise the importance that the Temple had in the post-exilic 
period as a cultic centre for Judah and the Diaspora. As Noth 
says: “The Temple . . . became again the real centre of Israelite 
life.”3 Prophetic ‘“ Heilseschatologie’’ becomes linked with the 
rebuilding of the Temple.* It is, so to speak, brought down to 
earth in the forming of a centre of aspiration to which the Jewish 
communities, scattered amid alien and unsympathetic populations, 
could look. If at a later stage such centralising of faith became 
hardened and needed to be respiritualised, that is no reflection 
upon the achievement of one who contributed so largely to the 
establishing of such a religious centre as could command loyalty 
through the difficult years of Persian, Greek, and Roman 
domination. 

PETER R. ACKROYD. 
Leeds. 
[Concluded] 


1 Cf. W. A. L. Evmstuie, Prophetic influences in the sixth century B.C. in 
Essays and Studies presented to S. A. Cook, ed. D. WiNTON THoMas, Cambridge, 
1950, pp. 15-24. ‘i 

2 Cf. the interpretation above of ii, 14. 

3 Geschichte Israels, pp. 272f. . 

4 Cf. Horst, op. cit., p. 196; WEISER, op. cit., p. 200. 


THE NICANOR GATE 


The Eastern Gate of the inner court of the Jerusalem Temple, 
giving access to that court from the forecourt of the women in 
the east, is designated in the ancient sources by a variety of names. 
Josephus frequently mentions it as Eastern or Brass or Corinthian 
Gate.! The first of these designations is obviously due to the 
position of this gate whilst the other two describe its material— 
these data in Josephus agreeing with the record in the Mishnah 
that, unlike the other Temple gates overlaid with gold, this 
particular gate was of dazzling bright Corinthian Brass.2 In 
talmudic literature the gate in question is at times vaguely spoken 
of as ‘“ Eastern Gate,’ a name which it shares with the gates at. 
the eastern entrances to the outer enclosures round the Temple.* 
It also occurs as the “ Upper Gate,”> which name it likewise shares 
with another Temple gate. An aggadah of considerable interest,’ 
bearing witness to the popular affection in which this brass gate 
was held, ascribes to it no less than seven names occurring in the 
Bible : Gate “ Sur,’’® Gate “ Harsith,”? “ Gate of the Foundation,”!° 
““Gate of the Entrance,’!! “‘ Middle Gate,’’!2 “ New Gate,”!3 and 


1 Ant. xvi, 11, 5-7; Bellum ii, 17, 3; ibid. v, 5, 3; ibid. vi, 5, 3. As has 
been shown (BUCHLER, JOR xi, 46ff.; HoLiis, The Archeology of Herod’s Temple, 
London, 1934, 170-187) these are names of the eastern entrance into the inner 
court, as evident from Sifre-ad Num, v; 16 and Midrash Rabbah ad loc. Rasut 

2 Mid. ii, 3.° Tosephta Yoma ii, 4, 183, 20-21; P.T., ibid. iii, 41a. B.T., 
ibid. 38a; Yalqut, 985. 

3 The Eastern Gate mentioned in Tam. v, 6; B.T. Pes. 82a is that of the inner 
court, as evident from Sifre ad Num. v, 16 and Midrash Rabbah ad loc. Rasitt 
and Tos. ad Pes., l.c., explain differently. But cf. S. StrasHun, ad loc., also already 
Maim. ad Tam., l.c. The same gate is referred to in Yoma i, 3, as evident from 
P.T., ibid. i, 39a. 

4 The name ‘“‘ Eastern Gate’’ being ambiguous, one always has to consult 
its context. In Mid. i, 3; B.T. Men. 98a, it is that of the outermost enclosure of 
the temple mount, the gate spoken of as ‘“‘Shushan haBirah”’ in Kel. xvii, 9, 
B.T. Men., l.c., Pes. 86a, Bekh. 40a. Cf. Matm. ad Kel., l.c., also D. CorINALDI 
ad loc., who is rightly astonished by the other commentators’ d*fferent views. The 
same gate seems to be meant in Ber. ix, 5. Cf. P.T., ibid: 13b; B.T., ibid. 61b 
and the commentators ad loc. It is not clear what made Mai. to identify it— 
in his Mishnah commentary ad loc. and Hil. Beth haBehirah vii, 5—with the 
Eastern Gate of the inner court. Sotah i, 5 is obscure because of its textual 
variants; cf. D.s. ad loc., Tosephta, ibid. i, 5 and Rashi ad Nazir 45a, s.v. mikdi. 
In Taan. ii, 5, Tosephta, ibid. i, 14, B.T. Rosh haShanah, the context offers no 
clue; cf. Maim. ad Taan., l.c. and Rasui ad Rosh haShanah, l.c. It is the same 
with ‘Orlah ii, 12, where the commentators are silent. 

5 Sukkah vy, 4-5. 

6 Sheq. vi, 3; Mid. i‘, 6. This may be an old name retained from the days 
of the First Temple. Cf. Ezek. ix, 2; Il Kings xi, 19; see also infra note 13. 

7 P.T. Erubin v, 23c. 

8 II Kings xi, 6. 

SE Vemexixeee 

10 JT Chron. xxiii, 5. 
11 Ezek. xx, 9 

12 Jere XXXIXs Se 

13 [bid., xxvi, 10. 
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“ Upper Gate.”! These names apart, the former two not distinct 
enough and the other six hardly in current use in the period of the 
Second Temple, the gate under discussion also had its own distinc- 
tive name of “ Nicanor Gate.’’? 

Regarding the origin of this name, tannaitic sources supply the 
information that the doors of this gate were a gift to the Temple 
by a certain Nicanor who exposed himself to grave danger in 
their transport. When he brought the doors by sea from Alexandria 
his ship was caught by a heavy storm. To lighten the ship the 
crew threw one of the doors overboard. The storm continuing with 
unabated fury, they were about to throw the second. But Nicanor 
would not let them. He fondly clasped his arms to the remaining 
door and cried: “If you throw it in, throw me along with it!” 
Thereupon the storm at once subsided. Nicanor was overwhelmed 
with grief, until he reached harbour. There the first door was 
restored to him again by a miracle. 

As concerns some of the details of Nicanor’s rough crossing, 
there is some uncertainty in the sources. According to the account 
in the Tosephta? and in the Palestinian Talmud,‘ as also in the 
excerpt therefrom in Aggadath Shir haShirim,5 Nicanor and his 
doors reached harbour at Joppa. In the Babylonian Talmud,° 
on the other hand, they are said to have landed at Akko. This 
discrepancy was already pointed out by the Yemenite Mishnah 
commentator the noted Shelomoh ‘Adeni.? Nicanor’s landing at 
Joppa, as presented in the former account, was more likely—‘Adeni 
added ; probably meaning that it was more convenient for Nicanor 
to go ashore at Joppa, a spot astride of the route from Alexandria 
in Egypt to Jerusalem, than at distant Akko in northern Palestine. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the narrator of the account 
in the Babylonian Talmud overlooked this obvious geographical 


1 According to D. FRANKEL, in his Qorban ha‘Edah, ad loc., the reference is 
to II Chron. xxiii, 20. The context, however, shows that the “‘ Upper Gate ’”’ men- 
tioned there led to the royal palace which was not to the east of the Temple; 
cf. If Kings xi, 19 and Qimhi ad xv, 35. Ezek. ix, 2 is suggested by Qimhi ad 
loc., which leads him to a forced interpretation of mofneh safonah in the descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘ Upper Gate’ mentioned there. The true reference is probably to 
Il Kings xv, 35 and IJ Chron. xxvii, 3. The repair by Jotham of the eastern 
“Upper Gate ’’ mentioned there, will have become necessary on account of the 
destructive earthquake at the end of Uzziah’s reign. (Cf. Amos i, 1; Zech. xiv, 5; 
If Kings xv, 5; II Chron. xxvi, 20.) The extraordinary incident described by 
JoserHus, Ant. ix, 10, 4, though without any trace in talmudic literature, may 
have a bearing on the observance recorded in Mid. ii, 4 fi : 

2 Sheq. vi, 3; Yoma iii, 10; Sotah i, 5; Mid. i, 4, ii, 3, 6; Neg. xiv, 8. 
Tosephta: Yoma ii, 4; Sotah i, 4; Kel. i, 10; Neg. viii, 9-10. P.T.: Yoma iii, 
41a; Sotahi, 17a; B.T. Pes. 85b; Yoma 11a, 30b, 3la, 38a;Nazir 45a; Sotah 8b; 
Zeb. 33a, 116b. Sifre ad Num. v, 16. Midrash Rabbah and Tanhuma ad loc. 
The numerous instances of sha‘are niqganor and sha‘are mizrah in the plural 
have been discussed by BUCHLER, I.c., 51-55. 

3 Yoma ii, 4. 

4 Ibid. iii, 41a. 

5 Ed. SCHECHTER, p. 28, lines 791-5. 

6 Yoma 38a. 

7 Melekheth Shelomoh ad Yoma, l.c. 
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fact, and he may quite likely have intended to suggest that Nicanor’s 
ship was deviated from its course by the heavy storm. 

In respect to the miraculous preservation of the door that 
had been cast into the sea, most accounts of the incident have 
two versions. According to one the door surged up and reappeared 
from beneath the ship’s keel when Nicanor reached harbour. 
According to the other, a sea creature swallowed the door and 
disgorged it again on dry land.! 

These two versions, different as they are, agree that the miracle 
in question was the salvage of the heavy brazen door from the sea. 
In Holtzmann’s? view, on the basis of the Erfurt text of ‘the 
Tosephta, Nicanor was rescued as well as his door. As a result 
Holtzmann finds a parallel to this adventure in the biblical narrative 
about Jonah and the whale and, in Greek mythology, in Perseus’ 
rescue of Andromeda from the sea monster. In the talmudic 
sources, however, as already pointed out by Hollis,? there is no 
mention of Nicanor being thrown overboard ; Holtzmann having 
been misled by the indiscriminate use of both the masculine and 
the feminine genders for the doors referred to, a licence not 
uncommon in talmudic literature.* 

These uncertainties in the versions, as also the atmosphere of 
the miraculous, tend to invest this narrative about Nicanor with a 
legendary character. Holtzmann is therefore inclined to regard 
it as pure myth. Gratz, on the other hand, admits to history the 
Nicanor figuring in this narrative as the hero of an adventure at 
sea. He goes so far as to assume that this Nicanor was alabarch 
in Alexandria at the time of Herod’s rebuilding of the Temple.® 
Biichler, however, points out’ that in the ancient sources there is 
no trace of an alabarch by this name.® 

In the extant talmudic texts the mentioned narrative about 
the pious Nicanor—this benefactor of the Temple who has so far 
not been satisfactorily identified with any person known in history 
—is the only explanation for the origin of the Nicanor Gate. There 
is, however, also another explanation beside it, an explanation 


1 The common text and Vienna text of the Tosephta, B.T., Yalqut and 
Aggadath Shir haShirim have both, the P.T. only the first version. As to the 
Erfurt text of the Tosephta, see note 4. 

2 Middot, Giessen 1913, 64. ~ 

ah es PAT pee 

_4 Also Hotiis however fails to do justice to the Erfurt text of the Tosephta, 
which he considers the oldest account of the incident. He translates pelatato 
“Tt (presumably the sea) vomited it, etc.” In reality the subject of the 
verb is hayyah shebayyam which, missing in the Erfurt text (the scribe 
omitted a whole passage through homoioteleuton), is correctly preserved in the 
other Tosephta texts. HoLiis’s rendering of hayah mista‘er weholekh as ‘ It—i.e., 
the gate—was buffeted along and continued its journey, eic.,” is also wrong; as 
it is clear from the respective parallel passages in the two Talmudim that Nicanor 
is the subject. 

Ses 6 MGWJ, 1881, 204. 7 JOR, x, 715, note 2. 

_ 8 BUcHLER (ibid.) further argues that in the B.T. version of the narrative 
Nicanor appears as a Palestinian Jew on a visit in Alexandria, not as a native of 
that city. This is, however, no compelling evidence. 
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deriving the name of this gate from that of another Nicanor clearly 
recorded in history. This Nicanor was a heathen general, prominent 
among the officers in charge of the Seleucid kings’ expeditions 
against Judea, who was defeated in battle and slain by the 
Hasmoneans. 

A tradition to this effect has been preserved, along with the 
previously discussed common talmudic tradition about the pious 
Nicanor, in two quotations from the Talmud which are couched in 
similar, yet not completely identical, terms. The first, in the com- 
mentary on the tractate Middoth ascribed to the eminent Talmudist 
Asher ben Jehiel, is given as follows! : 


Nicanor is the name of the man who brought the doors from 
Alexandria in Egypt and experienced a miracle, as it is related in 
Yoma. According to an account in the tractate Sheqalim in the 
Palestinian Talmud, on the other hand, when the Greeks besieged 
Hashmonai there was, among the great ones of the Greeks, one 
Nicanor by name, who taunted and blasphemed continually. 
When the Hasmoneans achieved victory they cut off his head and 
hands and feet and hanged him up in the Eastern Gate. 


In this quotation by Asheri it is not stated quite explicitly, 
though it is implied clearly enough, that the Nicanor Gate owed its 
name to the mentioned incident with the heathen Nicanor. Rather 
fuller, in this respect and in others, is the comment on the Nicanor 
Gate by the more recent Shelomoh Syrillio.2 It reads as follows: 


In the third chapter of Yoma it is explained why the Nicanor 
Gate was called by the name of Nicanor who brought the doors 
from Alexandria in Egypt. In the corresponding part in the 
Palestinian Talmud, on the other hand, there is this explanation 
why this gate was called Nicanor Gate: there arose once a certain 
Nicanor, an officer of the Greek kings, and besieged the altar over 
against this gate. He waved his hand against the sanctuary and 
said: ‘“ When will this city fall into my hand, also this house, so 
that I may pull it down!’ When the House of Hashmonai 
achieved victory and defeated them [i.e., the Greeks] they seized 
him and cut off his hands and feet and hanged him up before the 
gate. Hence they called it Nicanor Gate. 


In the quotation from the Talmud in this passage which I 
quote from Syrillio’s as yet inedited commentary on Yerushalmi 


1 Ad Mid. i, 4 s.v. sha‘ar niqanor. This commentary by ASHER BEN JEHIEL, 
henceforth to be briefly referred to as ASHERI—editio princeps, Prague, 1725— 
now accompanies the text of Middoth in the Romm-Wilna edition of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. The numerous textual corruptions in the editio princeps, partly 
emended in Leshon Hakhamim, Livorno, 1761, are faithfully! reproduced in the 
Wilna edition. The Prague edition is also the editio princeps of two commentaries 
on Tamid, by ASHERI and ABRAHAM BEN Davip of Posquiéres respectively, which 
are now printed on the margin in the Romm-Wilna Talmud. See also infra p. 21, n. 2. 

2 This Talmudist, an exile from Spain at the end of the fifteenth century, is 
referred to by JosEPH Qaro, Hil. Matnoth ‘Aniyim iti, 12, 17. His surname is 
variously spelt in Hebrew, but in the extant manuscript of his work, Brit. Mus. 
Or. 2822-4, which was possibly revised by the author himself, it is 1°? D, This 
spelling is adopted in LEHMANN’s Edition of P. T. Berakhoth with commentary 
which is based on the mentioned manuscript. The name is variously transliterated 
as Syrillio, Syrileio or Sirillo. 
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Sheqalim! as also in the excerpt therefrom in Adeni’s commentary 
on the Mishnah of the same tractate,? it is stated that the Nicanor 
Gate was named after the heathen Nicanor. This quotation from 
the Talmud further suggests that the same gate was also the scene 
of Nicanor’s offence. 

It is clear from the aforegoing that Asheri and Syrillio were 
acquainted with two diametrically opposite talmudic traditions as 
to the origin of the appellation of the Nicanor Gate. According to 
one tradition the name of this gate commemorated the self- 
sacrificing generosity of a legendary saint, a pious benefactor of the 
temple ; whereas according to the other tradition it commemorated 
the ignominious end of a heathen blasphemer who had threatened 
to destroy the Temple. 

It is, however, rather doubtful whether the quotations from 
the Talmud about the heathen Nicanor mentioned by the commen- 
tators really represent authentic talmudic tradition. There are 
several objections to those quotations. Some of these objections, 
if taken singly, are inconclusive ; others are very difficult to explain 
away; and their sum total is such that the matter must be 
considered doubtful. 

No real objection can, of course, be raised from the fact 
referred to above that in the extant texts of the Palestinian Talmud, 
whether in the two tractates Sheqalim and Yoma specified by Asheri 
and Syrillio or elsewhere, or in the variant readings in the 
Yerushalmi fragments more recently discovered, there is no trace 
of Asheri’s and Syrillio’s versions of the incident with the heathen 
Nicanor. For, as shown by numerous examples of similarly 
untraceable quotations, the early commentators of the Talmud had 
before them scores of important variants widely differing from the 
common text in the printed editions of the Talmud and, at times, 
also from the text in manuscripts hitherto discovered. As concerns 
the Palestinian Talmud especially, one must remember that the text 
in the printed editions is sadly deficient and disfigured by numerous 
errors in the manuscripts on which the edito princeps is based, 


1 Ad Sheq. vi, 3, Fol. 355 verso in the first volume of the BM manuscript. 
The Hebrew passage reads as follows: ‘Yow Sy x72 799 |p ow 'S NOVA MP2 Ww 
My Ix DPD WIT? Ww yaw NWI 7059 'po Wwyya onm OND dw NITION Md LAW 
Ds NON WIPIT MI OY wT API AM aT by ApwW aS 79 TIM) DY ‘DhAN wT N73 
yom me be WEP) WINN DASH  gWo.wN Aa WP Mw) WoOWE) M7 pan TI AIT Vy don 
SNIPS WW WOW WW Www 255 adm 


2 Mel. Shel. ad l.c., s.v. sha‘ar niqganor. ‘Adeni’s is a verbatim excerpt, with 
two minor variations : (a) Instead of Syrillio’s wehatam birushalmi mefaresh 
Adeni has ’ita’ birushalmi _deyoma’.(A departure obviously necessitated by the 
excerpt not containing the first quotation from Yoma, the tractate referred to by 
onm in the original). (b) Instead of Syrillio’s wehanah keneged ’oto sha‘ar ‘al 
hammizbeah Adeni has wehana keneged sha‘ar niqanor. (This is an anachronism, 
since the gate could not yet bear Nicanor’s name when he camped there. ‘Adeni 
possibly had before him keneged sha‘ar ‘al hammizbeah in Syrillio’s text, whilst 
’oto written in the space between the lines in the manuscript was added by a 
later hand after Adeni had consulted it.) 

3 See FRANKEL, Mevo haYerushalmi, 141a-143b. 
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In view of this there appears to be adequate justification for 
accepting the mentioned quotation from the tractate Sheqalim in 
Asheri’s commentary on Middoth, which may possibly be a variant 
centuries older than the extant texts of the Palestinian Talmud, 
as a sufficient testimony that a talmudic tradition derived the name 
of the Nicanor Gate from the name of Nicanor the heathen general. 
It has in fact been assumed! that the quotation in question eo ipso 
represents a talmudic variant happily snatched from oblivion. 
This seems to stand to reason since Asheri’s testimony appears to 
be corroborated by Syrillo’s testimony to the same effect. It would 
thus seem that “at the mouth of two witnesses the matter is 
established.” 

Rather more serious is the objection to the authenticity of 
the quotations by Asheri and Syrillio, raised by the discrepancies 
between those quotations and the traditions, whose authenticity 
is above doubt, in the extant text of the Talmud. The tradition 
quoted by Asheri and Syrillio that the corpse of the heathen Nicanor 
was hanged up within the precincts of the Temple, in or near the 
gate that henceforth commemorated his name, is not only contra- 
dictory to the common talmudic derivation of the name of the 
Nicanor Gate from the pious Nicanor. It also disagrees, regarding 
the scene of the incident with the heathen Nicanor, with the 
common talmudic versions of that incident. For those versions, 
whilst differing inter se in respect to some minor details, are of one 
accord in setting the scene of that incident outside the Temple area, 
somewhere “over against Jerusalem”? or “in the gates of 
Jerusalem.”? 

As an only objection this would likewise not be quite conclu- 
sive. For the mentioned discrepancies are certainly not the only 
instance of contradictory aggadoth. Contradictions of this kind, 
as it is well known, occur quite frequently in talmudic literature. 

This notwithstanding the mentioned discrepancy remains very 
strange. For already the Mishnah states*: “Miracles happened 
in connection with the doors of Nicanor and his name was kept 
in honour”; which supports, despite its vagueness, the common 
talmudic tradition that derives the name of the Nicanor Gate from 
the name of some pious person held in honour and affectionately 
remembered with praise, and not, as in Asheri’s and Syrillio’s 
quotations, from the name of an execrated villain. 

Greater still is the difficulty raised by a discrepancy between 
the quotation in Asheri and that in Syrillio. As will be remembered, 


1 In Ratner’s ’Ahawath Siyon Wirushalayim, quoted in Torathan Shel 
Ri’shonim in the Romm-Wilna P.T., and in GrossBErG’s Megillath Taanith, 65, 
note 8. 

2 Megillath Taanith, xii, 3, scholion. P.T. Taan. ii, 66a; Meg. i, 70c. 

3 B.T. Taan. 18b. 

4 Yoma, iii, 10 wehayu mazkirin ’oto leshebhah—the variant ’otan in the 
plural, in some Mishnah texts, referring to Ben Qatin and the other worthies 
mentioned along with Nicanor. 
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Asheri quotes his version of the Nicanor incident from the tractate 
Sheqalim in the Palestinian Talmud, whereas Syrillio quotes his 
from the tractate Yoma in it. It is thus clear that our two witnesses 
do not corroborate each other’s testimony. More than that. They 
appear, by inference, to contradict each other. Asheri unmistak- 
ably implies that in his text of Yerushalmi Yoma he saw no record 
of the incident with the blasphemer Nicanor. For he first quotes 
—from Yoma—the common talmudic tradition about the pious 
Nicanor. When he then proceeds to quote—from Yerushalmi 
Sheqalim—his version of the incident with the blasphemer Nicanor, 
there is in this indication of his source more than meets the eye. 
It implies clearly enough that he saw nothing of the sort in 
Yerushalmi Yoma. This cannot be explained away by the supposi- 
tion that Asheri had no access to that tractate, since his numerous 
quotations elsewhere! make it evident that this is not the case. 
Consequently the two quotations in his commentary on Middoth, 
from Yoma about the pious Nicanor and from Yerushalmi Sheqalim 
about the blasphemer, show clearly enough that in his text of 
Yerushalmi Yoma Asheri saw no other information about the origin 
of the name of the “ Nicanor Gate” than the common talmudic 
account of the pious Nicanor. 

As for Syrillio’s testimony, there is no need to resort to 
inferential evidence. Syrillio contradicts Asheri not merely by the 
fact that in his commentary on Yerushalmi Shegalim it is from 
Yerushalmi Yoma that he quotes his version of the incident with 
the heathen Nicanor. The same evidence, contradictory to the 
testimony of Asheri, is also given by Syrillio’s actual text of 
Yerushalmi Sheqalim, which has been preserved along with his 
commentary. For Syrillio endeavoured to give the correct text of 
the Palestinian Talmud and he wrote out the entire text of the 
tractates he commented upon.? On the page that contains the 
crucial passage in his commentary, his Mishnah and Gemara text 
and his commentary thereon are written in two parallel columns 
side by side. His Gemara text, like the corresponding passage in 
the common text of Yerushalmi Sheqalim, says nothing about either 
the “ Nicanor Gate ” or the heathen Nicanor. It appears, therefore, 
that our two witnesses, Asheri and Syrillio, thus confronted, impugn 
each other’s testimony. 

Furthermore, Asheri’s testimony is called ‘in question by a 
no less competent witness than Asheri himself. In his Mishnah 
commentary on Sheqalim, as yet inedited,3? Asheri briefly refers to 


1 In Pisqge haRosh on Yoma there occur no less than three quotations from 
Yoma Yerushalmi, among them an excerpt of some length. 

2 See we’erokh lefaneykha haggirsah hammeduyyegeth, etc., in Syrillio’s Intro- 
duction to his work on the first leaf of the manuscript. It is also published by 
LEHMANN. 

3 Extant in Brit. Mus. Add. 27,293; it is bound with Pisqg haRosh on the 
Order Moed, which Luzzatro, Beth ha’Osar, i, 61, regards as an autograph copy. 
Numerous excerpts from the commentary on Sheqgalim occur in ADENI’S Melekheth 
Shelomoh on the same tractate. 
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Yoma where, he says, the Gemara explains the origin of the name 
of the Nicanor Gate.! This is tantamount to a declaration by 
Asheri himself that in his text of Yerushalmi Sheqalim he found no 
information about the origin of the name of the “ Nicanor Gate.” 
Shall it therefore be assumed that the commentary on “ Middoth ” 
is not by Asheri ??- Even if the case is such, the problem remains 
unsolved. For in the selfsame commentary on Middoth—in a 
subsequent comment on the Mishnah, speaking of some miracle in 
connection with the “‘ Nicanor Gate ”3—there is the laconic refer- 
ence kede’ita beyoma’ ; the writer apparently no longer remember- 


ing the account of the heathen Nicanor in Yerushalmi Shegalim he 
had quoted earlier. 


Whatever conjecture one may form for the solution of the 
riddle presented by these contradictions in Asheri’s and Syrillio’s 
writings, the supposed passage in the Palestinian Talmud about the 
heathen Nicanor and the “ Nicanor Gate” has shown itself so 


elusive and raises so many difficulties that it cannot but be con- 
sidered doubtful. 


To all this it is further to be added that, apart from Asheri 
and Syrillio,> the whole galaxy of talmudic commentators seem 
to be unaware of any other talmudic account for the origin of the 
name of the “ Nicanor Gate ” than the common talmudic narrative 
about the pious Nicanor. This includes R. Hananel of Kairuwan, 
far famed from a very early time as a great authority on accurate 
Talmud texts.© R. Hananel constantly turns to the Palestinian 
Talmud for data not preserved in the Babylonian Talmud ; and it 
is difficult to imagine that a passage in the Palestinian Talmud, as 


1 Fol. 262 verso: sha‘ar niqanor. Beyoma’ mefaresh lamma niqra’ shemo sha‘ar 

niqanor. ; ; 
i 2 The only basis for the attribution of this commentary to ASHERI is that it 

is ascribed to him in the editio princeps where it is claimed that the commentary 
came from a MS. written by BEZALEL ASHKENAZI. But this claim can hardly be 
relied upon entirely. For this print contains also a commentary on Tamid which 
it ascribes to ABRAHAM BEN Davin, claiming that it also came from the same MS.. 
EpsTEIn however (Yihuse Tannaim waAmoraim p. 16), has shown that this com- 
mentary is in reality by the Tosafist BARUKH BEN Isaac. In fact already ‘ADENI, 
who was ASHKENAZI’S disciple and had the mentioned manuscript before him, was 
not sure of R.A.B.D.’s authorship. Cf. PSEUDO R.A.B.D., Tamid, iv, beginning, and 
Mel. Shelomoh ad Sheq. vi, 4, s.v. shenayim ba’ulam. Furthermore it is evident 
from ‘ADENI that the ASHKENAZI manuscript did not contain ASHERI’s supposed 
commentary on Middoth. Cf. op. cit. ad Mid. i, 2, s.v. ’ish har habayith. There 
is also internal evidence against ASHERI’S authorship of this commentary : (a) the 
absence of any mention of the Tosafists so frequently quoted in AsHERI’s genuine 
works; (b) the writer’s acquaintance with Greek, cf. Mid. i, 3, s.v., weqiponos, 
a linguistic ability hitherto not imputed to AsHERI. On the other hand, this 
commentary is frequently in agreement with that by _ASHERI on Tamid, a com- 
mentary in As#err’s usual style and vouched for by ‘ADENI’s numerous excerpts 
from it in his Mel. Shelomoh ad Tamid. Moreover, a halakhic point quoted in 
Asueri’s name by JosePpH Qaro, Keseph Mishneh, Hil. Beth haBehirah iv, 3, occurs 
in AsHEeR1 on Mid. i, 3. In view of these conflicting indications, the matter 

i i tigation. 
pees Aur peh nie : 4 Ibid., s.v. shena‘aseh bahen nes, | 

5 The excerpt by ‘ADENI eer not count, since ‘ADENI himself mildly criticises 
it ; . Shelomoh ad Shegq.., l.c. : Ae 
ae ene haYashar, 600: Asueri ad Shabhuoth vi, near end; ad Nid. i, 
near end. 
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striking as that quoted by Asheri and Syrillio, should have escaped 
his attention.!. Furthermore, there are the outspoken declarations 
by Estori Farhi,? a disciple of Asheri,?> and by Samuel Eliezer 
Edels,* not very long after Syrillio, that the Nicanor after whom 
the Nicanor Gate was named is not Nicanor the heathen. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that these declarations 
were meant to suppress a popular belief, of non-talmudic origin, 
disapproved of by those Talmudists. Such a belief would have had 
the support of a tradition of respectable antiquity. For it is stated 
in Josippon, though in a version slightly different from that of 
Asheri and Syrillio, that the “ Nicanor Gate” owed its name to 
the enactment there of the scene with the heathen Nicanor.> It 
was also in the Temple court, according to Josippon,° that Nicanor 
uttered his blasphemous threats against the Temple. This corre- 
sponds with the aforementioned phrase wehunah keneged ’oto 
sha‘ar ‘al hammizbeah quoted by Syrillio, but is markedly different 
from the talmudic account of the event where Nicanor’s threats 
against the Temple and Jerusalem are uttered from without the 
city gates. 

It is not impossible that Josippon, occasionally cited as an 
authority also in the writings of other medieval Jewish scholars,’ 
is the source of the crucial passage quoted by Asheri and Syrillio. 
This conjecture, however, raises a fresh question equally perplexing: 
how came Josippon to be cited as Yerushalmi ? ° 

The terminus ad quem of the date of Josippon’s version of the 
Nicanor episode is obviously not later than the date of the com- 
position of Josippon itself. This, as it is well known, is contested. 
Whilst in the Middle Ages Josippon was thought to be the genuine 
work of Josephus,’ modern scholarship assigns to its composition a 
much later date. The majority of scholars hold that Josippon was 
written about the tenth century of the current era,? with a few 
dissentient voices dating the book from about the fifth century.!° 
At any rate, the date of Josippon is decidedly later than that of the 
talmudic passages, mainly of tannaitic origin, where the scene of 
the incident with the heathen Nicanor is set outside the Temple 
area whilst the “ Nicanor Gate ” is named after a different Nicanor. 


1 He had ample occasion to mention ASHERI’s version of the Nicanor incident 
in his comments on Yoma 38a and Taan. 18b 
2 Kaphtor waPharah, ed. EDELMANN, 16a. 

3 Cf. EDELMANN’S Introduction, p. xxx. 

4 In his novellae ad Taan. 18b s.v. qassu. 

5 Chapter 24, near end. 6 Earlier in the same chapter. 

7 Cf. Rasur ad Dan. viii, 21; see also the authorities mentioned in RAPAPORT’S 
essays on NATHAN B. JEHIEL of Rome and ELEAZAR KALIR. 

8 A similar mistake is made by Hyman, Toledoth s.v. Nicanor, citing the 
Antiquities of JosepHus. This is a lapsus calami confusing Josipron with 
JosEPHUS who does not mention at all the mutilation of Nicanor’s corpse nor ever 
calls the ‘“‘ Nicanor Gate” by this specific name. 

9 Cf. the relevant literature in JOR, xi, 355ff. 

10 TRIEBER (ibid.), and, more recently, ZEITLIN in Introduction to I Maccabees, 
Dropsie Series of Apocrypha. : 


~“ 
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_ This late date of Josippon is, however, no evidence for that of 
its version of the Nicanor episode. For much of the material 
contained in Josippon is derived, as all agree, from early sources. 
In fact, there appear at a very early age indeed two versions of 
the Nicanor incident, differing inter alia as to the scene of Nicanor’s 
offence and punishment. I Maccabees presents Nicanor as uttering 
his threats on Mount Zion, the priests having left the Temple to 
meet him there.’ It likewise sets the scene of his punishment 
outside the Temple area, relating that the victors “smote off 
Nicanor’s head and his right hand... and hanged them up 
toward Jerusalem.”? In II Maccabees, on the other hand, Nicanor 
“came into the Great and Holy Temple”? to utter his threats 
against it. The same seems to be also the scene of his punishment, 
which is related as follows? : 


Judas . . . commanded to strike off Nicanor’s head and his 
hand with his shoulder and bring them to Jerusalem. So when he 
had . . . set the priests before the altar he sent for them that were 
of the tower and showed them vile Nicanor’s head and the hand 
of that blasphemer which with proud brags he had stretched out 
against the Holy Temple of the Almighty. And when he had 
cut out the tongue of that ungodly Nicanor he commanded that 
they should give it by pieces unto the fowls and hang up the 
reward of his madness* before the Temple. So everyone praised 
toward heaven the glorious Lord, saying Blessed be he that hath 
kept his own place undefiled. He hanged also Nicanor’s head® 
upon the tower, an evident and manifest sign unto all of the 
help of the Lord. 


Whilst it is not clear what place is meant by the “tower” 
mentioned twice in this passage,’ there can be no doubt that the 
phrase “before the Temple” (katenanti tou naou), as also the 
mention of the priests before the altar witnessing the scene, indicates 
a spot in the Temple area facing the altar, probably one of the 
entrances into the inner court. 

From the aforegoing it is evident that regarding the scene of 
Nicanor’s offence and punishment the talmudic versions are the 
same as the account in I Maccabees, whilst the non-talmudic 


1 I Maccabees, vii, 33, 36. 2 Ibid., 47. 

3 II Maccabees, xiv, 31-33. | : ; ; 

4 Ibid., xv, 30-35. The English rendering of passages quoted here is that in 
the King James Version of the Apocrypha. ie rg 

5 This phrase is quite as obscure as the extant Greek original epicheira tes 
anoias. The Vulgate’s manum dementis, clear and in agreement with the parallel 
narratives, seems to presuppose the variant cheira tou anoetou in the Greek 
original. : . ice 

ae The Version follows here the Vulgate’s Nicanoris caput, likewise in agree- 
ment with the parallel narratives and preferable to Nikanoros protomen in the 
extant Greek. ; ; : 

7 Possibly a building on the site of the subsequent Baris built by John 
Hyrkanos and later renamed by Herod “ Tower of Antonia”; cf. JosEPHus, 
Ant. xv, 11, 4; xviii, 4, 3. This may be identical with Birak in the Mishnah, 
‘Orlah ii, 12; Pes. vii, 8; Zeb. xii, 5; Parah iii, 1. 
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versions follow the account in II Maccabees. As it is generally 
agreed that I Maccabees is more trustworthy than II Maccabees, 
it is prima facie probable that also regarding the Nicanor episode 
the account in the former is the correct one. Moreover, there is 
an inherent improbability in the exhibition of the weird trophy on 
sacred ground as described in II Maccabees. Ethical considerations 
have, of course, to be left aside. For the mutilation of the corpse 
of the fallen enemy, according to neither account a chivalrous act, 
is to be judged by the standards prevailing at the epoch in view ; 
as also by the sufferings inflicted by the Seleucid kings and their 
henchmen, Nicanor not excluded, not only on the insurgent 
Hasmoneans but also on Judea’s entire population. If Il Macca- 
bees’ sanguinary account appears improbable it is because of strong 
halakhic objections to the enactment of the scene with Nicanor on 
sacred ground. According to Mosaic law, ag it is well known, 
contact with a corpse causes levitical uncleanness, a state of defile- 
ment which barred access to the sanctuary. Gentiles were 
altogether excluded, also from one of the outer Temple enclosures 
known as Hel.! It was also unlawful to bring a corpse from without 
into Jerusalem or any other walled city.2, In view of these facts, 
II Maccabees’ description of the exhibition of Nicanor’s limbs on 
sacred ground is truly paradoxical: the Jews defile their sanctuary 
by enacting the weird scene there ; and, in the‘ same breath so to 
speak, they burst into the eulogy “ Blessed be he that hath kept his 
own place undefiled.”? This is all of a piece with the air of 
unreality pervading that apocryphon. Its self-confessed aim is more 
to labour “for the pleasuring of many ” than “ the exact handling 
of every particular.” Although II Maccabees claims to be an 
epitome of a larger work by Jason of Cyrene, its real character is 
revealed by the quaint avowal “that it is a foolish thing to make 
a long prologue and to be short in the story itself.’* 

I Maccabees, as has long been recognised, is vastly superior to 
II Maccabees in this respect. Yet the difference between them is, 
in a sense, more a difference in degree than in kind. None of the 
accounts of the Nicanor episode is absolutely accurate ; all of them 
being somewhat distorted by exaggeration and imaginative colour- 
ing. This is best seen in the fact that they all contain details with 
Biblical antecedents. Thus, the cutting off of Nicanor’s thumbs 
and great toes in some of the versions® is modelled after the fashion 


1 Kelim i, 8. It appears from the decree of Antiochus the Great, recorded 
by JOSEPHUS, ees xii, 3, 4, that a similar regulation was already in force prior to 
the epoch of the’ Hasmoneans. 

2 Kelim i, 7. The obscure quotation of II Chron. xxvi, 23 in the Tosephta, 
ibid. i, 13, will hardly indicate that this regulation was already in force in biblical 
times; cf. also II Kings xv, 7. Yet no objection can be raised to the assumption 
there that this is a regulation of very old standing. 

Macc. xv, 35. 

4 ii, 23-32. For the various arguments pro and con. the historicity of Jason 
OF CYRENE, see the literature listed in KAUTZCH’s and CHARLES’S respective editions 
of the Apocrypha. 

5 Megillath Taanith, l.c., B.T. Taan. 18b. 
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of the treatment of Adoni-bezek!; with the only difference that 
Nicanor, not through his own fault, is no longer alive. It is arguable 
that the victorious Hasmoneans possibly endeavoured to follow 
ancient precedents. But it is unlikely, to say the least, that their 
enemy likewise took his clue from the Bible. Yet he often appears 
as the exact replica of biblical personages. The utterance ascribed 
to Nicanor, “when I come back in peace I will break down this 
tower.”? is a verbatim repetition of Gideon’s threat to the men of 
Penuel.3 Also when “ waving his hands against Jerusalem and the 
sanctuary,’ “ taunting and blaspheming,”> Nicanor follows closely 
in the footsteps of Sennacherib’s envoys at the walls of Jerusalem.® 
He was looked upon as a latter-day Sennacherib, as is further shown 
by the description in ancient sources of Judas Maccabeus uttering 
a prayer before battle’ in which he invokes on Nicanor the same 
divine vengeance that had overwhelmed the Assyrian camp.® 

It is clear from this list of illustrations that all the accounts 
of Nicanor are coloured, to a greater or lesser extent, by an attempt 
to imitate the patterns of biblical diction; a mannerism that is 
such a prominent feature of I Maccabees. In talmudic literature 
this counterfeit Biblical style—a precursor of the “ musive ” style 
greatly in vogue in the later Middle Ages and not yet extinct to-day 
—is extremely rare. The more conspicuous is its frequency in the 
talmudic versions of the Nicanor incident. It may well be that 
those versions represent fragments from the now lost Hebrew 
original of I Maccabees; the more so as many of the biblical 
phrases concerned actually occur in the extant Greek translation of 
that book. 

As it has been stated, the versions of the Nicanor incident 
in I Maccabees and in talmudic literature are on the whole prefer- 
able to those in II Maccabees followed by Josippon, Asheri, and 
Syrillio.2 Now it still remains to be accounted for how the notion 
in Josippon arose that the Nicanor Gate was named after the 
heathen Nicanor. For in II Maccabees—closely followed by 
Josippon, both in the account of the Nicanor episode as also in 
that of many events before and after it—there is no trace of this 
notion. Krauss suggests!® that Josippon “confused the general 
Nicanor with the alabarch Nicanor,!! after whom a gate of 


a 


1 in 62 2 P.T., I.c., as also I Macc. vii, 35. 

3 Heel vii, 9. 4 Meg. Taan., l.c.; B.T., l.c. 

5’Mes. Paan.) l.c.; PAT .,d.c- é 

Gurl Keineo xx 22) [sas x,) 92's, XXXVI 23. : 

7 1 Mace. vii, 41; I] Macc. xv, 22. The Vulgate mentions Sennacherib by 
name in both these verses; also the Greek text of J Macc., with its mention of 
187,000 slain, leaves no doubt that the allusion is to the biblical record of Sen- 
nacherib where the said figure occurs, 

8 II Kings x‘x, 35; Isa. xxxvii, 36. ‘ 

9 Analysis shows that the quotations by ASHERI and SyRrILLIO are a combina- 
tion of the talmudic and non-talmudic versions of the Nicanor incident. 

10 J.E., ix, 297, s.v. Nicanor. 

11 In the ancient sources there is no record of an alabarch named 
Nicanor. 
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Jerusalem [sic.]!§ was named.” Undoubtedly there is confusion 
in Josippon. But the name of Nicanor was possibly not its only 
cause. It may also be due to the mention of Alexandria, in 
the talmudic versions of the adventures of both the Nicanors. 
As will be recalled, the pious Nicanor is said to have brought 
his doors from Alexandria. The name of the same city is also 
prominent in most talmudic versions of the episode with the 
blasphemer Nicanor. It is on his way to Alexandria” that the 
latter is said to have uttered his threats against the Temple and 
Jerusalem. Nicanor’s journey to Alexandria, in the context of the 
talmudic versions, is unlikely to be historical.. It is not mentioned 
in the earlier sources, I and II Maccabees and Josephus. Nor 
does it fit in with the sequence of events described there. It is 
true that there is much confusion about Nicanor’s career. The 
mentioned three sources differ inter se and also appear to contra- 
dict their own data. In I Maccabees Nicanor first appears as one 
of the friends of the king, Antiochus Epiphanes, by whose military 
chief Lysias he is chosen to go into the land of Judah and destroy 
it? ; then he reappears as one of the honourable princes of king 
Demetrius, at whose command Lysias and his ward Eupator, son 
and heir of the defunct Antiochus Epiphanes, had been slain as 
political opponents.* In II Maccabees Nicanor the son of Patroclus 
is a special friend of Philip, governor of Jerusalem under Antiochus 
Epiphanes® ; whilst a Nicanor, now master of the elephants, is made 
governor of Judea by Demetrius.©. Josephus, whilst repeating 
I Maccabees’ data about Nicanor,’ further states that Nicanor was 
the procurator of the affairs of Antiochus,’ and, on the other hand, 
makes him escape from Rome together with Demetrius. It is 
difficult to harmonise all these data and to concur with Dubnow’s 
assumption! that they all concern one and the same person; 
especially so as the name Nicanor is not uncommon in the epoch 
of the diadochi.!! Whatever the solution of the problem raised by 
this confusion, it is unlikely that the Nicanor who is the subject of 
the present inquiry was about to go to Alexandria when preparing 
for the battle in which he fell. How comes it then that Alexandria 


1 A lapsus calami; the “‘ Nicanor Gate ’’ was a temple gate, not a city gate in 
Jerusalem. Likewise inaccurate is the statement by Kraus that the rabbinical 
sources ‘‘ give an amplified and highly coloured account [sic.] of the mutilation of 
Nicanor’s body,” which is “likewise mentioned” [sic.]\in both books of the 
Maccabees. In reality, as has beem seen, the talmudic accounts of this incident 
closely resemble the account im I Maccabees whilst in Il Maccabees there is a 
display of additional horrifying details. 

2, Meg. Vaan. l.cis-Pi, lc. 

3 I Macc, iii, 38. 4 Ibid. vii, 27. 

5 II Macc. Viii, 9. This Philip, according to JosepHUS, Ant. xii, 9, 2-7, is a 
rival and political opponent of Lysias. 

6 II Mace. xiv, 12. WwAnt. xi; 733): 510.45 

Sibid Sie. 

9 Ibid. 10, 4. Different again, in many respects, is the report in Bell. Jud. a 
ch. i and ii, where Demetrius and Nicanor do not appear at all. 

19 Weltgeschichte d. jiid. Volkes, ii, 62, 74. 

11 Cf. Pseudo Aristeas 182, Ant. xii, 2, 12; Bell. Jud. iii, 7, 2-4, etc. 
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is mentioned in the talmudic accounts of Nicanor? The answer 
to this question is readily suggested by the theory propounded 
above that those accounts are fragments from a larger document 
that covered the history of the entire Hasmonean epoch: their 
present form being an epitome telescoping into one single episode 
a series of events that commenced during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. As it is well known, that king’s invasion of Egypt 
and his preparation for the siege of Alexandria coincided with 
an outbreak of hostilities at Jerusalem. At the time of that 
invasion the rumour was spread that the king was dead. There- 
upon Jason, the former usurper who had bribed the king and 
thereby ousted Onias from the office of high priest, and was later 
similarly ousted by Menelaos, defied his former abettor’s authority 
in Jerusalem and took the city by assault. In no small measure, it 
was this rising that prompted the enraged Antiochus Epiphanes to 
his policy of religious persecution in Judea.! In view of this, there 
is a correct historic reminiscence underlying the talmudic aggadah 
that the Grecian enemy—though not Nicanor, of course, but the 
source of evil, Antiochus Epiphanes—was on his way to Alexandria 
when he uttered his threats against the temple. Whatever the 
reason, it is a fact that Alexandria figures prominently in the 
talmudic accounts of both the heathen general’s defeat and the 
pious Nicanor’s adventurous voyage. Quite likely, therefore, it 

was this coincidental occurrence of the two names Nicanor and 
' Alexandria in both the accounts that lead to the confusion in 
Josippon. 

Yet it remains a very remarkable confusion. Still more 
remarkable is the utter confusion in yet another account of the 
Nicanor episode in the Scroll of Antiochus. In all the accounts 
hitherto considered—I and II Maccabees, Josephus, the talmudic 
narratives, Josippon and his followers, Asheri and Syrillio—Nicanor 
falls in battle. Contrary to this in the Scroll of Antiochus he is said 
to have been killed by Johanan the son of Mattathias in a private 
interview.2, The other accounts place the Nicanor episode much 
later than the rededication of the Temple very nearly at the end of 
Judah Maccabees’ career.2 As against this the Scroll of Antiochus 
places that episode right at the beginning of the Hasmonean rising, 
with Judah Maccabee still in the background, a long time before 
the rededication of the Temple and the institution of Hanukkah.* 
Also Nicanor Day on Adar 13th—conspicuous in I and II 
Maccabees,> Josephus,® the talmudic narratives, and Josippon, 


1 II Macc. v. Cf. also I Macc. i, 20ff.; Ant. xii, 5, 1-3; Bell. Jud, i, 1, 1. 

2 Scroll of Antiochus, vv. 17-27._ The scene, obviously fictitious, is probably 
modelled on the scene of Ehud with Eglon King of Moab, Judges iii, 15-21. 

3 The talmudic accounts and the quotations by AsHerI and SyriLtio, being 
isolated fragments, do not state this explicitly. But they imply nothing to the 
contrary. , . : 

4 The Scroll of Antiochus prominent heroes are Mattathias and his son 
Johanan whilst Judah has but an insignificant réle. _ 

5 I Macc. Vii, 49; II Macc. xv, 37. 6 Ant. xii, 10, S. 
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and apparently still remembered in Palestine as late as in the eighth 
century of the current era!—is remarkably omitted in the Scroll 
of Antiochus. It is equally remarkable that there are degrees in 
this Scroll’s confusion. The common text of the Scroll agrees with 
II Maccabees, and its followers, in setting the scene with Nicanor 
on sacred ground. It is in the Temple court that Johanan plunges 
his dagger in Nicanor’s heart and thrusts him down ; he accordingly 
prays that this act of violence on the hallowed spot may not be 
accounted to him for sin.2 As against this, in two texts of the 
Scroll collated and published by Abrahams*—texts that are also 
free from some other historical blunders of the common text 
and contain many clear reminiscences of I Maccabees—the scene 
of Johanan’s deed is not precisely defined. The context points to 
somewhere in Jerusalem. But the Temple is not mentioned, and 
also Johanan’s prayer is omitted. > 

The scene of Nicanor’s punishment has been seen set in the 
Temple court in a heterogeneous variety of reports: in II Macca- 
bees, Josippon, Asheri, Syrillio, and the common text of the Scroll 
of Antiochus. This agreement notwithstanding, it is clear that 
these reports can make no claim for historical accuracy. Con- 
sequently, the name of the blasphemer Nicanor is to be discounted 
as the possible origin of the name of the “ Nicanor Gate.” There 
remains thus no other explanation for the name of this gate than 
the narratives in the Talmud about the pious Nicanor, the donor 
of the doors of the Temple gate that was named after him. 
These narratives, discussed in detail in the initial part of this essay, 
are suffused with a tint of the supernatural to such an extent 
that scholars have come to regard this Nicanor as an altogether 
legendary figure. There is, however, a tangible indication of his 
historical character. At the turn of this century the exploration 
of a sepulchral cave on the Mount of Olives close to Jerusalem 
brought to light an ossuary with a short bilingual inscription in 
Hebrew and Greek which, according to expert opinion, seems to 
have once contained the earthly remains of the talmudic narra- 
tives’ hero or of his descendants. The Hebrew inscription gives 
only the name NONR ’LKS’ (in this archaic spelling, without the 
matres lectionis as in the familiar talmudic spelling Niganor—as 
has been duly pointed out). The Greek inscription reads Osta ton 
tou Neikanoros aleksandreds poiésantos tas thuras. The exact 
meaning of this short line, which does not agree with Greek syntax, 
is far from being clear. Yet the mention of Nicanor the Alexan- 
drian with the allusion to some unspecified doors—apparently an 
object well known and held in high regard—seem to justify the 


1 Cf. Sopherim xvi‘, 3, ed. HiGGsEr, p. 299. 

_ 2 Scroll of Antiochus, vv. 26-27; cf. also the Midrash for Hanukkah based on 
this ‘Scxoul; Beth haMidrash i, 138, where Nicanor is apparently raised to royal 
rank. 

3 JOR, xi, 291ff. 
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assumption that the Nicanor in question is none other than the 
donor of the Temple doors remembered with affection in the 
talmudic narratives.! 

It is, of course, a long way from this allusion to Nicanor 
having “ made the doors ”—i.e., defrayed their cost—to his extra- 
ordinary adventures at sea in their transport. Yet even for the 
explanation of those adventures there is no need to go far afield, 
as some scholars have done, and seek parallels in the book of 
Jonah or in pagan mythology. For if symbolism is not entirely 
absent from the narratives about the miracles that happened when 
Nicanor crossed the sea with the doors aboard his ship their 
counterparts can be found nearer home, in the Talmud itself. 
There is a clear parallel in the miraculous escape of Rabbi Akibah 
and Rabbi Meir? from the same danger that had beset Nicanor. 
There are further parallels in the various symbolic interpretations 
of the verse, Canticles i, 17: whilst in the accounts of Nicanor this 
verse is taken homiletically as an allusion to the salvage of 
Nicanor’s beloved brazen doors—berothim being read as berith yam 
(“covenant of the sea”’)—it is also regarded as a symbol for the 
perilous and yet secure fate of teachers in Israel and their 
disciples. 

E. WIESENBERG. 
London. 


1 The circumstances of the finding of the mentioned ossuary—now in the 
Syrian Room at the British Museum—are described in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Quarterly. Statement, 1903, 93; 125-131; 326-331, by the finder CLERMONT- 
GANNEAU. There is also a detailed discussion of the inscription, My thanks 
are due to the Editor, who drew my attention to this find. [These thanks are due 
in fact to Mr. R. Loewe, who mentioned to me this find.—J.L.T.] 

2 B.T. Yeb. 121a. 3 Cf. Yalqut, 985. 
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AN EGYPTIAN JEWISH NATIONALIST‘ 


The growth of European, and notably British, influence in 
Egypt’s internal affairs during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was marked by a more and more vocal resentment on the 
part of the country’s increasingly influential non-European intelli- 
gentsia. Out of this resentment there developed the so-called 
“National Movement,” which eventually led to the Arabi—or more 
correctly ‘Urabi—rebellion of 1882. The crushing of the Arabi 
revolt secured the establishment of European influence for the next 
40 years and a paramount place among the European powers for 
Britain. It also prostrated the National Movement till the end 
of the First World War. 

The National Movement had a number of component elements. 
Among them, two perhaps deserve special mention: the National 
Party, drawing its support largely from the peasant class, and the 
Misr al-Fatat (Young Egypt) Organisation, representing a more 
extreme version of the same tendency. Both included Jews among 
their supporters—a fact which is of interest in the light of sub- 
sequent developments of Egyptian political currents. 

Among the demands tabled by the Young Egypt Organisation 
were the establishment of far-reaching social and economic reforms 
among the peasants and an improvement in Egyptian judicial and 
administrative methods.’ 

Misr al-Fatat, perhaps more than the National Party, tended 
to draw the support of the intelligentsia. As such it included a 
number of distinguished journalists, who contributed articles to the 
organisation’s newspaper—which likewise was named Misr al-Fatat 
—an organ whose appearance was brought to an abrupt end in 
1879,? when it was banned by the Egyptian government. 

Though the majority of Misr al-Fatat’s leading personalities 
were Muslim by religion, it seems to have had a particular attraction 
for a substantial number of young Jews,* whose interest in Egypt’s 

1 Paper read in the ‘‘ Islamic Section of the 21st International Congress of 
Orientalists ’’ at Paris on July 30, 1948. The author’s thanks are due to Professor 
B. Lewis, London; as well as to Dr. I. CHamoucue, Jerusalem; and Dr. I. BEN- 
ZEEV, Inspector in the Israeli Ministry of Education. 

2 Letter from the Alexandria correspondent of The Times, quoted by 


B. JERROLD, The Belgium of the East, 116. Cf. E. PLaucuut, L’Egypte et l’Occupa- 
tion Anglaise, 110-121. 

3 MUHAMMAD Rasuip Ripa, Ta’rikh al-Ustadh al-Imam al-Shaikh Muhammad 
‘Abduh, I, 75._ IpranimM ‘Aspuu, Tatawwur al-Sihafa al-Misriya, 107. ‘Asp 
AL-RAHMAN AL-RaAFI‘I, Al-Thaura al-‘Urabiya wa’l-Ihtilal al-Injlizi, 72. Macp 
ED-DIN NassiIF, in M. L. Roy Cuoupuury, Egypt in 1945, 17, 19. M. HARTMANN, 
The Arabic Press of Egypt, 84. KaMaL EL Din GataL, Entstehung und Entwick- 
lung der Tagespresse in Aegypten, 103-104, 105. 

4 The newspaper Al-Watan, 27 Sept., 1879, quoted by ’ABDUH, op. cit., 107, 


esp. note 4. RIDA, op. cit., 75, based on MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH’s MS. on the Arabi 
Rebellion. 
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internal politics becomes the more understandable when the promi- 
nent part played therein at that time by the leaders of the Egyptian 
Jewish community (through the “ Assembly of Delegates”) is 
recalled. The situation does, on the other hand, seem to have its 
quixotic side, in view of the frequent cases of anti-Jewish incidents 
recorded up and down the. countryside during the Arabi rebellion.2 

The most interesting figure among the leading Jewish 
supporters of Egyptian nationalism was undoubtedly Ya‘qiib- 
(James) ibn Rafa’il Sani‘ (Sanua). Although information about his 
private life is very meagre, it is certain that his parents were Jews. 
The family name, Sani‘ (meaning in Hebrew “ modest”), was not 
common among Egyptian Jewry at the time, though later in the 
century—in 1889—one finds such names as “ Senah,” derived from 
the same root as “‘ Sani,” in the list of persons registered as British 
subjects at Her Majesty’s Consulate-General at Alexandria. 

Probably as a result of studying in the Heder, Sanua acquired 
a tolerable knowledge of Hebrew,* and certainly scholars have 
never doubted that he was a Jew.’ He acknowledged his faith 
openly, was present in the synagogue at the marriage of the grand- 
daughter of Sir Albert Sassoon,® and was duly certified in the 
register of the Consistoire Israélite de Paris’ as having been buried 
in the Jewish cemetery. 

He was born in Cairo on February 9, 1839.8 His father had 
an appointment as adviser to Prince Ahmad Pasha Yeken, the 
grandson of Muhammad ‘Ali. Apparently young Ya‘qub was a 
gifted lad, a fact of which the Prince in due course became aware. 
In fact he was so impressed with the boy that, out of his own 
pocket, he sponsored his education in Europe. For three years 
young Sanua studied in Leghorn, returning home at the age of 16. 

It was in that year that death claimed both his father and 
his princely patron. Sanua, being faced with the problem of earning 


1 The Times, 2 Feb., 1882, p. 4, col. 1. 

2.F.0. (Foreign Office’ Archives) 141/165: FaTHER HuGoLinus’ letter to 
MAtet, dated Cairo, Oct. 27, 1882. ‘ 

3 F.O. 78/4336: Enclosure A in Cooxson’s No. 20, dated Alexandria, June 8, 
1889, refers to the name of Isaac Senah, a Jewish trader from Gibraltar and 
resident in Alexandria since 1888. 

Cf. his Souhaits d’Orient a la France, etc., p. 6. 

5 Tarrazi, Ta’rikh al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, ii, 247; IBRAHIM ‘ABDUH, op. cit., 235 ; 
MuHaMmabD Sarr, Ta’rikh Misr al-Hadith, etc., 154; ‘UrHmMan AMIN, Muhammad 
‘Abduh, 717; HARTMANN, op. cif., 82; HEyWworTH-DUNNE, in_ The Middle 
East Journal, ii, 1948, 309; Ip., An Introduction to the History of Education, etc:; 
344; BLUNT, Gordon at Khartoum, 46; SAMMARCO, Précis de I’Histoire d’Egypte, 
iv, 306. 

6 Abu Naddara, Nov. 20, 1890. 

7 The details, written in register No. 812, were unfortunately lost when a 
great part of the Consistoire registers were destroyed during the Second World 
War. But the name of James Sanua still appears in the general death-register of 
the Consistoire for September, 1912. : : : ; 

8 According to all available information. The only source which differs is 
JEAN DE BLIDA, who says that Sanua was born in April, 1839; see h’s introduction 
to Abou Naddara et Son Voyage en Espagne, Portugal, Maroc, Algérie, Tunisie. 
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a livelihood, took up teaching foreign languages, among his pupils 
being children of the large Viceregal family and likewise the sons 
of a number of wealthy Pashas.! Thereby he obtained his first 
contacts with the leading families of Egypt. 

In due course these contacts grew closer and, according to the 
evidence of a Swiss friend of his, John Ninet,? Sanua began in 
time to acquire influence among a number of army officers— 
precisely the elements who were destined to play a decisive part 
in the leadership of the Arabi revolt. Ninet records that Sanua 
was teaching in a Cairo secondary school about the year 1872. 
There were, among his pupils, a number of. young officers and, 
though he had to tread cautiously, it would have been strange if 
he had not imparted some of his ideas to them. He certainly 
appears to have been popular among a great number of young 
Egyptians, including students from the Muslim University of al 
Azhar,’ at that time beginning to take an increasing interest in 
politics.4 

Most outstanding perhaps is Sanua’s importance in the literary 
and journalistic fields and in the Egyptian theatre. He wrote 
profusely, not only in Arabic but in other languages as well. 
As a young man he translated Arabic poems into Italian and wrote 
a number of plays in that language, three of which were produced 
in Genoa and elsewhere. In 1858 a number of.newspaper articles 
appeared over his name in Arabic, Italian, English, and French.> 
Later Sanua claimed to have also published articles, short stories, 
and poems in English-language papers.® 

From early manhood Sanua’s interest in politics was already 
noticeable. He sought to arouse resentment against the tyrannous 
rule of the Khedivil administration, pursuing his feud with the 
government through the medium of up to 32 Arabic plays and 
puppet shows (some of them being adaptations from Moliére), 
which, in the course of his life, he not only wrote but produced 
and sometimes—in the case of ordinary theatre—performed in 
himself. These plays, mostly produced in Sanua’s own theatre in 
old Cairo, drew large and enthusiastic audiences, including the 


1 TARRAZI, Ta’rikh al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, ii, 283. . YusuF ILYAN SarkKIs, 
Mu‘jam al-Matbu‘at al-‘Arabiya wa’l-Mu‘arraba, 349. The Saturday Review, 
xlviti, July 26, 1879; 112. 

2 Joun_ NINeET, Origins of the National Party in Egypt in The Nineteenth 
Century, xiii, No. 71, Jan., 1883 

3 Niner op. cit., 127. EE. GuILLon, Notes pour I’Histoire de Notre Temps. 
L’Egypte Contemporaine et les Intéréts Francais, 27. 

4 Cf. The Author’s paper The Al-Azhar University in the Heb M 
Beterem, March, 1947; 58-61. : iin fe 

5 L. Brunot, quoted at the beginning of Sanua’s Les Soupirs du Proscrit, 
Prose et Vers d’Abou Naddara, Chaér-el-Molk. 


6 L. Seicie, Introduction to Sanua’s play Babel Hétel: Saynéte en Six 
Langues. Prose et vers. 
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usually unworldly students of al Azhar:! It is thus to be recorded 
that in 1870 Sanua was responsible for producing the first example 
of modern Egyptian theatre, using colloquial Arabic, since up till 
then drama consisted entirely of traditional shadow plays. 

These performances thrived for about two years, at first even 
receiving the favour of the Khedive Isma‘il. It was not long, how- 
ever, before Sanua’s penetrating satire roused official opposition. 
Not only did he lampoon the traditional corruption of government 
officials and the polygamous practices of the rich but he did not 
shrink from holding up to public ridicule the well-known extrava- 
gant habits of the Khedive himself. A Khedivil order was therefore 
issued for the theatre to be closed and for Sanua’s plays to be 
banned. 

As in the theatre, so also in his articles and speeches,” the 
central theme of Sanua’s output was the popularisation among 
Egyptians of the idea of freedom. His first essay in journalism 
took the form of an anonymous lithographed sheet in which, 
through the medium of transparent allegories, he ridiculed the 
government. These sheets, written in the colloquial Arabic of the 
peasantry, were an entirely new development in the country ; and 
in later years their style was imitated by ‘Abd Allah Nadim and 
other well-known Egyptian journalists. 

“ During the last five years of Isma‘il’s reign,’* his friend John 
Ninet write, “there was hardly a donkey-boy of Cairo or of any 
of the provincial towns who, if he could not read them himself, had 
not heard them read; and in the villages, I can testify to their 
influence, for I was myself a diligent colporteur of Sanua’s lucubra- 
tions wherever I went.’> It is of interest to note that Ninet 
takes the view that it is these early experiments which eventually 


1 See section Les Anglais Dans la Vallég du Nil, in Les Soupirs du Proscrit, 
etc., and the caption to picture 6; also BruNeT’s Introduction; Zaki TULAIMAT, 
Nahdat al-Tamthil fi'l-Sharq al-‘Arabi, in the special issue of Al-Hilal on Al-‘Arab 
wa’l-Shara fi'l-‘Asr al-Hadith (1939), 146-147; 1p., Kaifa Dakhala_al-Tamthil 
Bilad al-Sharq in Al-Kitab, i (1946), 583-585; Sarkis, op. cit., 349; IBRAHIM 
‘ABDUH, op. cit,. 235-236; ‘UTHMAN AMIN, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 77; NINeT, 
op. cit., 128; B. JeRroLp, Egypt Under Ismail Pacha (1879), 216-217. 
W. S. Brunt, Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt, ii, 23-24; 
1w., Gordon at Khartoum, 46; News from Egypt, a Monthly Record of Egyptian 
and Middle Eastern News, i, (1911), 10; SoLimaN Bey NaI, Birth of the Egyptian 
Theatre quoted from the Egyptian Gazette, in Middle East Opinion, Dec. 16, 1946, 
14: J. HeyworTH-DunNneE, Society and Politics in Modern Egyptian Literature, A 
Bibliographical Survey in The Middle East Journal, ii (1948), 309-310; PAUL DE 
BAIGNIERES, L’Egypte Satirique, Album d’Abou Naddara Illustré de 48 pages de 
Gravures; Paris, Lefebvre, 1886, 6-8, 12, 14. GuILLON, op. cit., 27. See also the 
author’s paper On the Arabic Theatre in the Hebrew Quarterly, Bamah, No. 47, 
Jan., 1946: 50, and No. 48, June, 1946; 66. io: ; ‘ 

2 Cf. The French introduction to the volume containing 30 issues of Rihlat 
Abi Nazzara, Paris, 1879. : : 

3 NINET, op. cit., 127-128; H. A. R. Grss, Studies in Contemporary Arabic 
Literature, in B.S.O.S., iv (1926-1928), 755, n. 4; G. KAMPFFMEYER, Die Anfdnge 
einer Geschichte der Neueren Arabischen Literatur, in M.S.O.S., vol. 31 (1928), 
Il, 176, n. 3. GaLaL, op. cit., 63-64. 

4 Viz. 1874-1879. 

SuOp. cits, 128; 
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led to the launching of Misr al-Fatat, the organ of the Young Egypt 
Organisation.! Vi. : ’ 

By 1874 Sanua had roused sufficient official ire to judge it 
prudent to leave Egypt for a time, and moved to Italy, where he 
occupied himself by studying literature and history.2 By the time 
he returned home he had made up his mind to publish a regular 
_ newspaper. , 

As the years of Isma‘il’s rule went by a section of the Egyptian 
Arabic press had become notably more outspoken in its antagonism 
to the Khedive and his government. Sanua, even more bitter a 
critic of the government than most of his contemporaries, eventually 
came to an agreement with two former pupils of his,? both of them 
historic figures in the development of Islamic thought—Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh—to launch a newspaper. 

The views of al-Afghani on the importance of the press as a 
medium for stimulating thought among the public are well known, 
and it is therefore likely that it was he who first put into Sanua’s 
mind the idea of publishing a regular paper. When it appeared 
it bore the name “ Abi Nazzara.” An amusing story is told about 
the origins of this name. Egyptians are traditionally fond of giving 
people nicknames based on some noticeable personal characteristic. 
According to the tale someone once noticed that Sanua was 
wearing blue sun-glasses and promptly dubbed him Abi Nazzara 
(colloquially Aba Naddara) Zarqa— the man with blue spec- 
tacles.” Sanua is reported to have been much tickled by this 
nickname, and when it was suggested to al-Afghani that this should 
be the name of the newspaper,> the great man readily agreed. 

The first number of Abi Naddara Zarqa@ appeared on March 
21, 1877.6 For Egypt it was entirely new in its approach. It was 
written in a light, humorous vein, using colloquial Arabic, and 
carried a number of cartoons. It was thus the first humorous paper 
to appear in Arabic in modern times. It expressed so much of the 
editor’s personality that the original nickname given to him came 
to be used by everyone. At a time when illiteracy in Egypt was 
almost universal, its circulation was considerable—according to 
many sources, as many as 15,000 copies.’ It is said that when an 

1 On NINET’S own activities in Egypt cf. BLUNT, Gordon at Khartoum, 312. 
2 TARRAZI, Op. cit., ii, 238; SARKIS, op. cit., 349. 

_3 I. Kracukovskyy in Vostok, iv (1924), 165-168, mainly based on TaRRAZI. 
This paper was translated into Arabic by the editor, Satam QusB‘aln, in Al-Ikha’, 
i (1924), 151-156; Cf. KAMPFFMEYER, Ignaz Krackovskij, Ein Fiihrer zum Studium 
der Neueren Arabischen Literatur, in Welt des Islams, xi (1928), 181. Sanua taught 
his pupils French. 

4 F.O. 78/4452, Harpince’s No. 144, marked “‘ Secret,” to ROSEBERY, dated 
Ramleh, Sept. 3, 1892; GawaL, op. cit., 71. 

5 TARRAZI, op. cit., li, 283; iii, 8-9; SARKIS, op. cit., 350. 

6 F.O. 78/3682, E. BarinG’s Political No. 1199, marked ‘“‘ Secret,” to 
GRANVILLE, dated Cairo, Dec. 31, 1884. Enclosure 2, contains a valuable file of 


this paper beginning with the issue of March 21, 1879. Puitie Tarazi, Arabic 
Periodicals Fascicle, 1933, 162-163. 

7 BAIGNIERES, Op. cit., 6; IBRAHIM ‘ABDUH, op. cit., 236. The circulation of 
fifty thousand copies claimed by JerroLtp, Egypt Under Ismail Pacha, 220, and 
The Belgium of the East, 38-39, seems exaggerated. 
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edition came on to the streets, people would stop listening to the 
popular contemporary singer, Ahmad Salim, and hurry off to buy 
a copy'—even though the singer might be in the middle of a song 
written by none other than Sanua himself. 

In some part its popularity was due to the style of the paper 
and its contents, usually bitterly hostile to the Khedive. Small 
wonder that after the appearance of 15 issues it was suppressed 
by Khedival order. In spite of being under the protection of the 
Italian consulate, Sanua himself was banished from Egypt—though 
some sources claim that he departed of his own accord in order to 
escape assassination.” Be that as it may, Sanua left Egypt in 1878. 

It was not long, however, before the paper reappeared in 
Paris? under a new title+ Rihlat Abi Nazzara.© Within a year— 
by 1879—Sanua had brought out an entire volume of 30 issues, 
the first being dated August 7, 1878. Each issue consisted of four 
pages and was marked by Sanua’s special brand of humour. The 
cartoons, so notable a feature of his papers, were likewise both 
prominent and popular. In the first issue the front page carried 
what purported to be a conversation (illustrated by a cartoon) 
concerning Sanua’s exile from Egypt, the other three pages being 
devoted to a description, likewise in the form of imaginary 
dialogue, of the editor’s activities in Paris. 

Succeeding issues followed the same pattern. Apart from 
Abi Naddara himself, a number of different characters typical of 
the contemporary Egyptian scene were introduced: the greedy, 
tyrannical Shaikh al-Hara (the district notable in an urban quarter), 
the Alexandrian merchant, the Berberine, high Turkish officials, 
personalities of the Stock Exchange, and others. By means of 
a variety of forms—imaginary dialogues and letters, sketches, 
fictitious minutes of meetings, and dreams—the editor continued 
to hold the régime up to ridicule.® 

In Egypt the authorities ordered that a strict watch should be 
kept for this subversive literature, and copies had to be smuggled 


1 M. Sasry, La Genése de Il’Esprit National Egyptien 1863-1882, 127-128. 
TBRAHIM ‘ABDUH, op. cit., 236; The Saturday Review, x\viii, July 26, 1879; 112. 

2 See the section entitled Les Anglais dans la Vallée du Nil, in Les Soupirs 
du Proscrit and the French introduction to the volume containing thirty issues of 
Rihlat Abi Nazzara, p. 5; Tarrazi, Ta’rikh al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, ii, 283-284, 
iii, 9; SARKIS, op. cit., 350; IpRaAHIM ‘ABDUH, op. cit., 235-236; NINET, op. cit., 128. 

3 On the publication of this periodical in Egypt cf. ‘UTHMAN AMIN, op. cit., 
77-78; MuHAMMAD Sasri, Ta’rikh Misr al-Hadith min Muhammad ‘Ali ila’ 
1-Yaum, 154; MunamMMap ‘Asp ALLAH ‘INAN, Al-Sihafa fi‘'Asr Isma‘il, in AI- 
Katib al-Misri, No. 18, March, 1947, 264; HARTMANN, op. cit., 82; BLUNT, Secret 
History, etc., ii, 23-24; Gordon at Khartoum, 45-46. Egypt, a monthly Record of 
Egyptian and Near Eastern News (1911), 10; HEywortH-Dunne, M.E.J., 310 and 
An Introduction to the History of Education in Modern Egypt, 344-345 ; GUILLON, 
OPEC. 21 Su: aanegeeery: G.A.L., Suppl. iii, 265-266; A. Sammarco, Précis 
de l’Histoire d’Egypte, iv, 306. 

4 JERROLD, Lev Under Ismail Pacha, Ch. xiv. M.S.O.S., 1906, II, 44. 

5 For a review of this collection cf. The Saturday Review, vol. xlviii, July 26, 
1879; 112. 

6 For the policies advocated in these papers see below. 
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into the country and sold with great secrecy.!_ On several occasions 
it became necessary to change the title of the paper. But, on the 
whole, its contents and style remained characteristic of its editor. 
Though it was first published in Arabic, the fact that it appeared 
in Paris led to issues frequently appearing both in Arabic and 
French. Once, indeed—in 1886—the paper appeared in no less 
than eight different languages. On this occasion it was aptly given 
the name of Le Bavard Egyptien.2, The name of Sanua’s paper 
changed indeed with almost bewildering frequency. The following 
is a list of those different titles which research has been able to 
ascertain : ; 

1. August 7, 1878-March 13, 7. April 8, 1881. Abu Nad- 


1879. Rihlat Abi Nazzara dara ; monthly ; four pages ; 
Zarqa@’, weekly ; four pages ; Arabic and French. 
Arabic language; minimum 8. September 29, 1883.  Al- 
circulation 6,000 copies, Watani al-Misri (“The 
maximum 15,000. Egyptian Patriot”); Arabic 
2. March 21, 1879. Aba Nad- and English. ev 
dara Zarqa (obviously a 9. 1886. Al-Tharthara  AlI- 
continuation of Rihlat Abi Misriya (Le Bavard Egyp- 
Nazzara Zarqa@’); weekly ; tien). 
four pages ; Arabic  lan- 10. January 15, 1881 to 1900. 
guage ; with captions to car- Al Tawaddud; 16 pages 
toons both in Arabic and between 1895 and 1897, four 
French. pages in 1900; appeared at 
irregular intervals after its 
Seer er Narn og, first number till 1892, when 


it became a monthly ; some 

of its issues were published 

4 nee, a ao ee th. # in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
. June 4, f ui Saffara. and French 


5S. July 17, 1880. Aba Zam- 11, 1899.  Al-Munsif; four 


Misriya; published approxi- 


mara. pages; Arabic, Turkish, 
6. February 5, 1881-March 25, Persian, and French lan- 
1881. Al-Hawi. guages. 


After the turn of the century some of the above titles were 
revived by Sanua. But until further material becomes available it 
is impossible to draw up an accurate list of what his papers were 
called and the dates when they were published.*, 


1 E. CHESNEL, Les Anglais en Egypte, Leurs Défaites au Soudan, Esquisses 
Contemporaines, d’Aprés le Journal d’Abou Naddara. Paris, Lefebvre, n. dss 
Introduction. 

2 Tarrazi, Ta’rikh al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, ii, 284. IpRAHIM ‘ABDUH, op. cit., 236. 

3 The last issue of this periodical bears the date March 6, 1880, but this is 
probably a printer’s error since the later issues of March and April are extant. 

4 Collections of Sanua’s periodicals are in F.O. 78/3682, BaRING’s Political 
No. 1199, marked “‘ Secret,” to’ GRANVILLE, dated Dec. 31, 1884, Enclosures 2 
and 3; The British Museum; the School of Oriental and African Studies, London ; 
and La Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. A collection of Sanua’s periodicals in 
ae er le al-ahliya, Beirut, is mentioned by Tarrazi, Arabic Periodicals Fascicle, 

sae 
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Sanua made use of a special process of lithography, at times 
having the assistance of a fellow-Jew, Ibrahim Farhi.’ He pro- 
duced his papers while at the same time finding a livelihood from 
lectures and contributions to the world press. His articles appeared 
in papers like Le Temps, Le Matin, Figaro, and others of equal 
renown.’ 

He personally arranged the smuggling of his papers from 
France to North Africa, Syria, and other Arab countries.4 In 
1883 some even appeared as far afield as Hyderabad and Calcutta.5 

The central purpose of Sanua’s newspaper-publishing activities, 
however, remained to achieve as wide a circulation as possible in 
the Nile Valley itself—a goal he achieved with reasonable success. 
In spite of the efforts of the Egyptian police, thousands of copies of 
Abi Naddara, Al-Tawaddud, and Al-Munsif were sold.® 

In Paris Sanua achieved some eminence as a literary figure 
and succeeded in obtaining contributions not only from his old 
friends, Jamal al-Din al Afghani? and Muhammad ‘Abduh, but 
also from men like ‘Abd Allah Nadim, Fath Allah Khayyat, Ahmad 
Samir, and Ibrahim al-Laqqani. In addition, a number of eminent 
Frenchmen, including figures like Jules Simon,’ wrote for him. 
Apart from a few features like “Babel Hétel’°—a love story 
involving three couples and six languages—Sanua himself rarely 
dealt with purely literary themes. Throughout his aims were 
political. 

In his political development there were many different facets 
and stages.!° While in Paris, however, they fell into two main 
groups. The first, not of long duration, lasted until the defeat of 
the Arabi revolt ; the second lasted from 1883 to the end of 1910, 
when he finally retired from political life and died within two years 
—on September 30, 1912.1! 


1 According to the evidence of a relation of his, HiLaL FARuHI, in an article 
entitled ‘Uzama’ al-Misriyin al-Yahud, published in Al-Shams, Dec. 10, 1936; p. 4, 
col. 4. See also IBRAHIM ‘ABDUH, Nash’at al-Sihafa al-Hazliya, in Al-Thagafa, 
Feb. 17, 1942; pp. 18-21. 

2 Tarrazt, Ta’rikh al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, ii, 284, 354, and Arabic Periodicals 
Fascicle, 376, n. 2. ‘ 

3 Lewis, ‘Ever va-‘Arav, in Mesudah, i (1943), 111. 

4 Buunt, India under Ripon, 64. 

5 Ibid., 112, 123-124. 

6 See the section Les Anglais dans la Vallée du Nil, in Les Soupirs du 
Proscrit. BLuNtT, Gordon at Khartoum, 46. 

7 F.O. 78/4452, HarDINGE’s No. 144, marked ‘ Secret,” to ROSEBERY, dated 
Ramleh, Sept. 3, 1892. ee 

8 Brunet, Introduction to Les Soupirs du Proscrit, etc., TARRAZI, Ta’rikh, ii, 
256, 257, 285. : 

9 Babel Hétel, saynéte en Six Langues. Prose et Vers; Paris, Lefebvre. : 

10 Sanua frequently brought political polemics into his general writing, e.g., in 
his booklet A S. H. Hammoud ben Mohammed ben Said Sultan de Zanzibar, 
Biographie en Six Langues, Hommage Pour I’Anniversaire de Son Avénement au 
Tréne, (prob. 1897; 8 pp.). The languages used are: French, English, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Arabic. iy 

11 For the dates of his retirement and death cf. Tarrazi, Ta’rikh, ii, 286. 
For his obituary see The Times, Oct. 1, 1912, p. 11, col. 4. 
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In the first of these two periods two themes stand out in his 
work. 

He bitterly attacked the Khedive Isma‘il, whom he gave the 
nickname of “ Far‘aun” (Pharaoh, symbol of evil). Even after 
Isma‘il’s abdication in 1879 Sanua continued to hold him up to 
contempt—presumably on account of a suspicion that the ex- 
Khedive might venture to regain the Viceregal throne.’ At the 
same time he directed a sustained barrage against Isma‘il’s successor 
Taufig, quoting repeated instances? of the new Khedive’s incom- 
petence and greed and of his indifference to the unhappy lot of the 
peasantry. } 

Secondly, he repeatedly exhorted the National Party—referred 
to by Sanua as Al-Hizb al-Watani—not to lose heart and to con- 
tinue the struggle. 

Early in 1872 Sanua had been instrumental in the foundation 
of two other political groups—Mahfil al-Taqaddum (The Society 
of Progress) and Jam‘ityat Muhibbr'l-‘Ilm (The Society of Lovers of 
Knowledge). Unfortunately, nothing is known of the activities of 
either except that Sanua has recorded that he himself was 
President of both. It is also known that both ulema and students 
of the Azhar attended meetings. The fact, however, that shortly 
after their foundation both societies were suppressed by Khedival 
order? seems to indicate that Sanua used them as vehicle for his 
views. ‘ 

It is not clear what rdle exactly Sanua played in the foundation 
of the Misr al-Fatat Organisation. But it is noteworthy that during 
much of Sanua’s stay in Paris—and more specifically during the 
year 18794—minutes of its meetings were regularly sent to him. 
This would seem to indicate that he continued to maintain links 
at any rate with the Jewish members of the organisation. 

Although there is no evidence of Sanua having had connections 
with the leaders of the National Party during the time when he was 
in Egypt, it is clear that in the course of his residence in Paris he 
was in frequent, though intermittent, touch with Arabi Pasha’s 
group. In the initial stages Sanua’s references to the growth of 
nationalism in Egypt were rather cautious, suggesting that this 
development was regarded by him as one not to be unduly 
publicised for reasons of security. When, however, Arabi and his 
followers began to assume a stature of some, importance in the 
country Sanua no longer troubled to conceal his delight. Under 
the name of his paper there proudly appeared the words: Organe 
de la Jeunesse d’Egypte.> 


1 See Rihlat Abi Nazzara Zarqa’ for 1878-1879. 

2 Cf. Abou Naddara of Jan. 25, 1888; Feb. 28, 1888; Mar. 30, 1888. 

3 Sanua, Les Soupirs du Proscrit, etc., the section Les Anglais dans la 
Vallée du Nil. A. LETELLIER, in his preface to the fifth edition of Sanua’s Souhaits 
Gone ala Erne. Sime oe 

nonymous, Egypt for the Egyptians, A Retrospect and a Prospect, Li 
C. Brooks & Co., 1880, 103. re sie 
5 F.O, 78/3682, Barine’s Political, to Granville, Dec. 31, 1884, Encl. 3. 
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An interesting fact is that, during the year 1881, copies of 
Abi Naddara were distributed free of charge among Egyptian army 
units.’ What is more, it would appear to be more than a coinci- 
dence that on the morning of September 9, 1881, when disturbances 
in the Egyptian army brought about the fall of Riyad Pasha’s 
ministry, Abi Naddara appeared with a cartoon showing the 
Minister being prevented by Egyptian offcers from handing over the 
keys of Egypt to a British sailor.” 

Towards the latter part of Sanua’s political life propaganda 
came to claim practically the whole of his energies. The printed 
matter he produced during this period seems to be marked by a 
number of different themes. 

Of these perhaps the most pronounced was a sustained and 
venomous attack against the British occupation of Egypt. Hardly 
a single paper or pamphlet produced by Sanua during this period 
failed to contain anti-British material. He made no secret of his 
delight at British defeats in the Soudan. Repeatedly he spoke of 
“ British perfidy,’* alleging that the British Government sought 
to take over the country’s administration and rob it of its wealth.5 
Throughout he demanded that Britain should evacuate Egypt.® 
The same bitterly anti-British tone marked two wildly sensational 
short stories which Sanua wrote,’ either during the Mahdi revolt 
or shortly afterwards. 

Certainly his diatribes seem to have been without measure, 
going so far as to accuse Britain of tampering with Egypt’s customs’ 
revenue® and of being responsible for high taxation.’ 

There is evidence that during 1883 he found time not only to 
work on his own papers and pamphlets but to co-operate with 
al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh in the publication of their weekly 
Al-Urwa Al-Wuthqa. This paper was certainly sufficiently 
vehement in its diatribes against British policy in the Middle East!° 


1 F.O. 78/3324, Matet’s Political No. 255, to GRANVILLE dated Cairo, 
Sept. 25, 1881. 

2 Ibid. : - 

3 See, for example, Abu Naddara, April 29, 1888; Aug. 15, 1888; Dec. 22, 
1888; Jan. 18, 1889; Aug. 30, 1889; Sept. 28, 1889. Cf. Al-Tawaddud, Oct. 15, 
1900. Sanua had some disciples among the followers of the Mahdi—see his Les 
Soupirs du Proscrit, etc.; the section Les Anglais dans la Vallée du Nil and the 
caption to picture 10. : 

: 4 Abu Naddara: June 5, 1888; Nov. 18, 1889; ibid., March 21, 1890; April 21, 
1890; Oct. 18, 1890; Aug. 7, 1891; Sept. 8, 1891; Sept. 22, 1891; Nov. 10, 1891. 

5 Aug. 15, 1888; Oct. 20, 1888; Feb. 16, 1889; March 21, 1890; March 22, 
1891; Sept. 8, 1891; Nov. 10, 1891. 

6 Noy. 10, 1891. ‘ : 

7 Dot Sanglante. Wengeance. Deux Episodes des Guerres Anglaises en 
Egypte et au Soudan. 

8 Abu Meta het ae Seabee: 

9 Al-Munsif, ti PADS i E 

10 besides te Oia al-Wuthqa, see ‘UTHMAN AMIN, op. cit., 72-73, 76-82. 
Al-Hilal, v, April 1, 1897, 567-568. Jurs1 ZamDaN, Tarajim Mashahir al-Sharq 
fi 1-Oarn al-Tasi‘ ‘Ashar, 2nd ed., ii, 61, 116. GALAL, op. cit., 71-72 ; 115-116; 131. 
M. Gurn1, La Cultura Egiziana, in A. SAMMARCO and others, L’Egitto Moderno, 
135-136. 
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even for Sanua’s taste, though there is no evidence that any contri- 
butions came from his own pen.! : 

The defeat of the Arabi revolt and the crushing of active 
nationalist opposition to European intervention in Egyptian internal 
affairs seems to have made little difference to Sanua’s zeal. He 
upbraided his Egyptian readers for their lack of activity, and sought 
in every way to keep alive the spirit of resistance to the Occupying 
Power. 

When, for example, Lord Dufferin’s plans for a Representative 
Assembly were put into effect in 1883, Sanua’s leader in “The 
Egyptian Patriot” took the form of an excited demand that, in 
order to show where their sympathies lay, the Egyptian people 
should elect as their delegates men like Arabi, Mahmud Sami 
al-Bartidi, and various other imprisoned or exiled nationalist 
leaders.” 

It is interesting to note how, in the course of his attacks on the 
Khedive Taufig, Sanua’s articles show a considerable preoccupa- 
tion with the necessity of social reform in Egypt.2 Other accusa- 
tions against Taufiq were, of course, not only that he was craven 
and selfish but worse still, a sycophant of the British.4 But social 
reform was not the main impetus behind this line. 

There is good reason to believe that it served the purpose of 
paving the way for the return of Prince Halim, son of Muhammad 
‘Ali, then living in exile in Istambul. Time and again hints 
appeared in Sanua’s papers that Egypt would derive considerable 
benefit from-a Khedive like Halim.” Halim seems to have been 
something of an éminence grise, not only behind the various sub- 
versive secret societies but even in the Arabi revolt itself. More- 
over, the Prince was both a Francophile and popular in certain 
Turkish circles-—two points which counted a great deal with 
Sanua. 

Sanua’s personal affection for France appears to have been 
due partly to the welcome he received in that country and partly 
to a shrewd awareness of the bitter jealousy with which British 
paramountcy in Egypt was viewed by French public opinion. One 


1 F.O. 78/3682, BarinG’s Political No. 1199; Encl. 1 contains an almost 
complete set of this weekly. 

2 The Egyptian Patriot, I, No. 1, Sept. 29, 1883. ~* 

3 Cf. B. Lewis, The Sheikh with Blue Spectacles, in The Jewish Chronicle 
Supplement, No. 194, April, 1939, pp. 1-2. 

4 Abu Naddara, March 28, 1889; Dec. 27, 1890; Jan. 21, 1891; March 22, 


5 F.O. 78/3324, Matet’s Political No. 255, to GRANVILLE, F.O. 78/3558, 
Barino’s Political No. 444, marked ‘‘ Confidential” to GRANVILLE; Encl. 1, con- 
tains an English summary of the Arabic fortnightly Al-Inba’ (published in 
Leghorn), No. 1, of Aug. 9, 1883. F.O. 78/3682, BaRING’s Political No. 1199. 
The Saturday Review, vol. xlviii, July 26, 1879; 112. JerroLp, Egypt Under Ismail 
Pasha, 219. BAIGNIERES, op. cit., 12-13. 

6 E. Mater, Egypt 1879-1883 ; 282, 291. S. pz CHonsky, Croquis Egyptiens ; 
91-92. A. Bioves, Francais et Anglais en Egypte, 1881-1882; 14. A. HASENCLEVER, 
Geschichte Aegyptens im 19. Jarhundert 1798-1914 ; 217-220, 228. 
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of the lessons of Arabi’s defeat was clearly that, on her own, Egypt 
could never hope for a successful outcome against the British. 
It was therefore logical to try and obtain the support of a first- 
rank European Power like France. Sanua certainly lost no oppor- 
tunity to exploit French resentment as a means of obtaining French 
support for his policy. 

Sometimes as much as half the space in Sanua’s papers was 
devoted to translations of various articles in the issue into French. 
In the French press itself meanwhile, many articles appeared on 
the Egyptian question under Sanua’s name and he was indefatigable 
in delivering bitterly anti-British addresses to French audiences. 

The ways in which Sanua sought to interest leading Frenchmen 
in Egyptian and Islamic affairs and to draw closer together France 
and the world of Islam were various. In his writings in the French 
press he frequently devoted himself to explanations of the Islamic 
faith and the Oriental pattern of life while, in his Arabic articles, 
he tried to interest the Arabs in French culture, stressing repeatedly 
the sympathy with which French public opinion viewed the peoples 
of the Muslim world and the affection of Egypt for the French.! 
In 1891 he published a booklet in Arabic whose tone was markedly 
Francophile.2_ A similar characteristic marked a second booklet, 
containing a selection of Sanua’s works, published shortly after.? 

The same theme is discernible in various lectures delivered by 
him. One such lecture, in Arabic, he gave at a Paris School of 
Languages, known as the Jnstitut Rudy.4 Another, in French, 
was delivered on September 30, 1900, at the Confédération 
Artistique et Littéraire de France, when he developed the thesis of 
France’s popularity among the Arabs and Turks,° as well as other 
African and Asiatic peoples. In the same year he delivered three 
lectures at the Paris International Exhibition, taking as his subjects 
the Muslim subjects of the French Republic, the relations of East 
and West, and Islam and Christianity. To Arabic audiences his 
talks stressed in great detail the wealth and power of France and 
the excellence of her political institutions. His activities as a 
speaker were widely reported in the French press.’ 


1 Abu Naddara, Nov. 28, 1888; ibid., June 29, 1890; ibid., Nov. 20, 1890; 
ibid., March 22, 1891; ibid., Sept. 8, 1891; ibid., Nov. 10, 1891. . 

2 Mahamid al-Fransis wa-Wasf Baris, Paris, Lefebvre, 1890-1891; 48 pp. This 
is a translation of La France et Paris, written by E.-M. FELuMB, a Norwegian who 
settled in Paris after the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871. 

3 Souhaits d’Orient a la France. La Féte Nationale du 14 Juillet Chez Abou 
Naddara, Paris, Lefebvre, n. d. See also CHESNEL, op. cit., passim, especially the 
last page. 

z Sarde Conférence Arabe par le Cheikh Abou Naddara, Publiciste, Pro- 
fesseur, Traducteur et Dragoman, Paris, Institut Rudy, n. d.; 14 pp. 

5 Al-Tawaddud, Oct. 10, 1900. ‘ 

6 See his Mumarasat al-Shaikh J. Sanua Abu Nazzara Sha‘ir al-Mulk 
bi-Ma‘rad Baris al--Amm Sanat 1900. Al Mumarasa al-Ula. According to HILAL 
Farui, op. cit., Sanua had written yet another booklet on the same subject called 

is wa-Ma‘ariduha. 
“ae Mumarasat al-Shaikh, etc., Al-Mumarasa ’al-Ula. Also Tarrazi, Ta’rikh 


al-Sihafa al-‘Arabiya, vol. ii, p. 284. SARKIS, op. Cita, Da 350: 
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Though the focal point of Sanua’s political activity naturally 
remained Egypt, he did not ignore North Africa. In 1890, for 
example, he made a tour of Morocco, Algeria, and Tunisia.! In 
Tunis, specially, he appears to have achieved considerable success, 
being enthusiastically received by large audiences and obtaining 
various marks of favour both from the Bey and the French Resident. 
His activities seem to have been regarded as useful to French 
policy,” since on his return Sanua was received by President Carnot 
and thanked.’ 

Equal affection was displayed by Sanua towards the Sultan of 
the Ottoman Empire. To what extent this attitude of a professed 
Jew towards the Caliph of Islam was determined by a hope that he 
could thereby derive support in his anti-British campaign must, 
however, remain an open question. Certainly, both Sanua and his 
friends regularly celebrated the Sultan’s birthday and the anniver- 
sary of his accession to the throne, while frequently exhorting him 
in his papers to assert his rights as sovereign of Egypt.* 

He paid two visits to Istambul—in 1891 and 1899—on the first 
occasion receiving an important decoration.» He has himself 
recorded how he sought to impress upon the Sultan the desirability 
of a speedy British evacuation of Egypt and how he lost no oppor- 
tunity to encourage Egyptian public opinion to hope that the Sultan 
might intervene to this end. ‘Abd al-Hamid,‘on his side, doubtless 
perceived the potential usefulness of Sanua’s activities in his own 
Pan-Islamic plans while the latter presumably was prepared to foster 
these plans’ on the ground that they might assist to drive the 
British out of Egypt. 

In the light of Sanua’s friendship towards France and Turkey, 
it was logical that, at some point, an attempt should be made to 
bring the governments of these two countries together in a 


1 See Abou Naddara et Son Voyage en Espagne, Portugal, Maroc, Algérie, 
Tunisie, Paris, Lefebvre, 1890; 16 pp., and Abu Naddara, Feb. 21, 1890. 

2 F.O, 141/274, P. W. Currie’s No. 27, to Bartnc, marked Confidential, 
and Enclosure containing a copy of R. DRUMMOND Hay’s No. 6, to SALISBURY, 
marked “ Pol. & Confl.”” dated Tunis, Feb. 1, 1890. Enclosed in Hay’s despatch 
is a cutting from La Dépéche Tunisienne, Jan. 25, 1890, describing Sanua’s visit 
to Tunis. It is curious that Hay should have described Sanua as a “‘ Danish Jew.” 

3 F.O. 141/274, Currin’s No. 41, to Barinc, and Enclosure containing a 
copy of Hay’s No. 8 Political, to Satispury, dated Tunis, Feb. 9, 1890, and a 
cutting from La Dépéche Tunisienne, Feb. 9, 1890. 

__.4 Abou Naddara, May 5, 1890; ibid., May 22, 1890; ibid., April 18, 1891; 
ibid., Sept. 8, 1891; ibid., Sept. 22, 1891; ibid., Sept. 21, 1896; ibid., Jan. 10, 
1897; ibid., Aug. 25, 1900; ibid., Dec. 5, 1900. 

5 F.O. 78/4451, Bax-IRonstpe’a No. 123, marked “ Confidential,’ to 
SALISBURY, dated Ramleh, July 25, 1892. 

6 Abu Naddara, July 21,1891. See also Rihlat Abi Nazzara bi’l-Istana 
al-‘Aliya fi Shahr dhi’ l-Qa‘da 1308, Paris, A. H. 1309; 16 pp., and A. S. M. I. 
le Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid Khan II, Souhaits d’Egypte, par Abou Naddara. Les 
Anniversaires Impériaux chez Abou Naddara (16 pp.). See LETTELLIER, in his Intro- 
duction to Sanua’s Souhaits d’Orient a la France, fifth ed., p. 4; BRUNET, in his 
preface to Sanua’s Les Soupirs du Proscrit, etc.; AIME VINGTRINIER (a close col- 
laborator of Sanua), Abou Naddara a Constantinople. L’Espoir de Egypte, Paris, 
G. Lefebvre, 1897; 16 pp.; BLuntr, My diaries, i, pp. 58, 71, 376 

7 See Le Journal d’Abou Naddara, Dec. 5, 1900. 
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co-ordinated effort against Britain. Although it is difficult to 
ascertain when this idea matured in Sanua’s mind, it is probable 
that it did so towards the middle or late eighties. At this juncture 
it is possible to distinguish in Sanua’s writings and speeches an 
attempt to persuade the French of the affection with which they 
were regarded by the Egyptian peasantry and of the alleged greater 
popularity among the Egyptian people of the Sultan as compared 
to the Khedive.! Time and again Sanua’s writings? and lectures} 
drew the moral that a Franco-Turkish Alliance would hasten the 
evacuation of Egypt by the British. 

The measure of the importance that he attached to this project 
is witnessed by the enthusiasm with which he greeted the announce- 
ment of the Franco-Turkish-Russian Agreement of 1890.4 It is 
interesting to note that this pro-Turkish line was also followed by 
both al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh in the hope that the 
Sultan would take the lead in uniting Islam, a step they expected 
to be opposed by Britain, convinced as they were of Britain’s lack 
of sympathy for the ideals of Pan-Islam. - 

The signing of the Anglo-French entente of 1904, whereby 
France in effect abdicated from all her aspirations in Egypt in 
favour of Britain, must have been a great shock to Sanua. Far 
from causing him to lose heart, however, this event merely led him 
to direct his anti-British appeals to other European countries,° 
notably Italy, Spain, and Portugal, efforts, be it said, which met 
with little or no success. 

All the while this indefatigable figure continued to nurse hopes 
of eventual help from Turkey. When the Turkish revolution took 
place in 1908 he was quick to extend his welcome to the new régime 
and particularly to the constitutional changes which it brought in 
its train: and it may even well have been that, at an earlier stage, 
he had a hand in the development of the Young Turk Movement.’ 
He made the proclamation of the new Turkish constitution the 
occasion for an address in French on “ The Turkish Constitution 
and its Heroes,’ while a poem of his on the same theme? was 
set to music by the Syrian musician Wadi‘ Sabra, who happened to 
be in Paris in 1909.!° 

1 Abu Naddara, Nov. 20, 1890; ibid., March 22, 1891. 

2 Ibid., May 22, 1890; ibid., Dec. 27, 1890; Al-Munsif, July 28, 1900; Le 
Journal d’Abou Naddara, Sept., 1901, No. 3. See also, for example, A. S, M. J. 
le Sultan Abd-ul-Hamid Khan II, Souhaits d’Egypte par Abou Naddara etc., 
passim, especially p. S. : ; 

3 See the Parisian periodical Voltaire, Sept. 1, 1900, reprinted in Al-Tawaddud, 
Oct. 15, 1900. Cf. introduction to Mumarasat al-Shaikh, etc., Al-Mumarasa al-Ula. 

4 Abu Naddara, Oct. 18, 1890; ibid., Nov. 20, 1890. 

5 See Sanua’s Les Soeurs Latines Prose et Vers en Plusieurs Langues, Paris, 
Charles Charrington, 1905; 32 pp. 

Mae in The Jewish Chronicle Supplement, No. 194, April, 1939, p. 2. 
HeywortH-Dunne, in The Middle East Journal, ii (1948). : 

8 La Constitution Ottomane et Ses Héros; Cf. Tarrazi, Ta’rikh, al-Sihafa 


al-‘Arabiya, ii, pp. 285-286. : iy 
9 Madiha Wataniya Dusturiya ‘Uthmaniya. 10 Al-Hilal, xvii (1909), 448. 
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It was only when it became evident that the new Turkish 
Government had little sympathy with the aspirations of its Arab 
subjects that Sanua began to lose heart ; and it is possible that this 
was the cause which finally led him to retire from political life. 

A most prolific journalist and a gifted speaker with a 
personality to whose charm a number of tributes have been paid, 
Sanua passed like a meteor through the political sky. If the vigour 
with which he unsuccessfully pursued his political ends has tended 
to be clouded with the passing of the years, posterity will record 
at least one positive achievement to his credit: the creation, in the 
satirical Arabic newspaper, of a new kind of journalism in the 
Middle East. At the same time, in the perspective of the passing 
years, it can be seen that he played a not inconsiderable réle in 
furthering the cause of Egyptian nationalism and—perhaps of mor¢ 
permanent importance—in popularising Western ideas of liberty 
among the Egyptian masses in a manner capable of being appre 
ciated by them.! 


JAcoB M. LANDAU. 
Jerusalem. 


1 In order to complete the list of works published by Sanua i 
should be mentioned: 1. Introduction and Abpence to L. pee ET ri es 
Les Ordres Persans, Paris, Actualités Diplomatiques et Coloniales, 1902; 27 pp. 

. SARKIS, op. cit., 350, mentions a Husn al-Ishara fi Musamarat Abi Nazzara, 
Cairo, A. H. 1328; 92 pp. 3. BROCKELMANN, op. cit., Suppl. iii, 265, mentions a 
work of Sanua on the troubles of a theatrical producer Mulyir Misr wa-ma 
Yugqasih, Beirut, 1912. 4. HitaL Farul, op. cit., mentions two other works of 
Sanua, Hijr Misr (1886), and T, amanniyat al-Sharg (1882). 
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Essays and Studies presented to 
Stanley Arthur Cook by mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Divinity 
and Oriental Languages in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited 
by D. WINTON THOMas. Pp. ix, 
123. Taylor’s Foreign Press, 
London. 1950. 25s. 


This volume, which represents 
the Festschrift presented to the 
late Dr. S. A. Cook on his seventy- 
fifth birthday, was published after 
his lamented death in 1949. It is 
to be welcomed, not only as a 
tribute to a very great scholar, the 
extraordinary range of whose 
interests it reflects, but also on 
account of the intrinsic value of 
the individual contributions. The 
present reviewer does not feel com- 
petent to deal with all of these and 
will confine himself to those which 
are relevant to the interests repre- 
sented by the Journal of Jewish 
Studies. 

The first section of the volume 
consists of a select Bibliography 
of Dr. Cook’s writings which is 
impressive in its length and variety 
and for which other scholars will 
be grateful. The items listed date 
from 1895 to 1948. 

The first article, entitled 
“Prophetic Influences in the Sixth 
Century,” is by Principal W. A. L. 
Elmslie. Starting from Dr. Cook’s 
well-known estimate of the impor- 
tance of the sixth century B.c., Dr. 
Elmslie argues that the momen- 
tous change in the attitude of the 
Jews which led to the rise and 
survival of Judaism was due not 
to the work of Ezekiel and the 
Second Isaiah (on the dating of the 
latter he agrees with C. C. Torrey) 
but to numbers of unrecorded 
men who grasped the truth of 
ethical monotheism adumbrated by 
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the former prophets and one monu- 
ment to whose existence is the 
so-called Deuteronomic literature. 
“The dynamic energy in Judaism ” 
is described as “a totality definable 
as a transcendentally religious 
ethic.” Dr. Elmslie perhaps 
makes too sharp the break between 
pre-exilic Hebrew religion and 
Judaism. He fails to take account 
of the unrecorded men who must 
have stood behind the great pre- 
exilic prophets, the bearers of that 
tradition without whom the 
prophets themselves would have 
been virtually cut off from the past 
which in part explains them. 

In his article “‘ All Israel’ in 
the Deuteronomic writers,” Mr. 
J. N. Schofield gives a most care- 
ful study of all the biblical evidence 
for this expression. He accepts 
A. C. Welch’s distinction between 
two strands in the Book of 
Chronicles, an earlier based on 
Deuteronomy and a later in agree- 
ment with the Priestly view. He 
points out, however, that while 
Deuteronomy represents a return to 
Moses, the first Chronicler seeks 
to exalt David and the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The same _ tendency 
can be observed in his use of the 
expression “all Israel.” It may 
be pointed out that the emphasis 
on the Davidic line precedes the 
Chronicler and is characteristic of 
the Books of Kings as Rost and von 
Rad have recently demonstrated. 

Dr. D.. Diringer contributes a 
brilliant paper, entitled ‘‘ Early 
Hebrew Script versus Square 
Hebrew Script,” in which he goes 
far to establish the view that the 
use of the old Hebrew script on 
Maccabaean coins and in a 
developed form in the Samaritan 
alphabet was not due to an 
archaizing tendency but was to be 
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explained by a continuous evolu- 
tion of the old Hebrew script. 
The Aramaic square character 
came to be associated with 
Pharaisic legalism. There was, how- 
ever, a nationalistic movement 
within Judaism represented by the 
Sadducees who may well have pre- 
ferred the older style in writing in 
opposition to the practice of the 
rival sect. As time went on the 
original link between the Maccabees 
and those who eventually came to 
be known as_ the _ Pharisees 
weakened and the secular rulers 
drew closer to the Sadducean party. 
This may throw light on the 
presence of the older Hebrew writ- 
ing on Maccabaean coins. Dr. 
Diringer refers with approval to 
Montgomery’s insistence on the 
“close relationship of Sadducees 
and Samaritans in doctrine and 
practice.” Once again, this connec- 
tion may be reflected in the 
character of the Samaritan script. 

Professor D. Winton Thomas 
writes on “Ostraca xix.-xxi. from 
Tell Ed-Duweir (Lachish)” with 
that thoroughness and acumen 
which we have come to expect from 
him and which make him one of 
the main authorities on the Lachish 
Ostraca. He shows how something 
is to be gleaned from these most 


fragmentary inscriptions on the 
subjects of ancient Hebrew proper 
names and of Hebrew paleography. 

Dr. J. L. Teicher writes on 
“Laws of Reason and Laws of 
Religion: a Conflict in Toledo 
Jewry in the Fourteenth Century,” 
and shows in a most interesting way 
how the battle between community 
laws (closely related as they were 
to Roman law) and Talmudic law 
was waged within Jewry, though 
resulting in the victory of the latter, 
some considerable time before the 
Law of ‘Reason asserted itself 
against the ecclesiastical law at the 
time of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

Finally, attention may be drawn 
to. the “articlesby 7 Dries wie 
Rosenthal which contains an illum- 
inating account of Edward Lively, 
the Cambridge Hebraist who was 
Regius Professor of Hebrew from 
1575 to 1605, and derives much of 
its value from the fact that the 
author was able to draw upon his 
researches into much unpublished 
material. 

Other articles deal with Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Syriac, Aramaic 
(Indian), Arabic, and Persian 
subjects. 

NorMaN W. PoRTEOUS. 

Edinburgh. 
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